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ABSTP AC* 

The HI-PI (Hearing-Impaired Formal Inserv5ce) Program 
is described as a set of inservice materials targeted for workshops 
of regular classroom teachers and other school personnel concerned 
with school district and classroom management of hearing impaired 
(HI) children. An introductory section focuses on the design of the 
program materials, characteristics of workshop leaders, inservice 
programing, optimal time frames for presentation, the target 
population, and a glossary of common terms. Bainstreaming is 
explained with reference to the Cascade Hodel, multiple team 
approaches to the management of HI children, educational options for 
the HI, and alternative support services for school districts. 
Material on the nature of 'il address such topics as the human ear; 
audiograms; the decibel; th« impact of HI on psychosociological, 
adademic, and. language dev^lopmp n + ; and hearing aids. Training 
methods are explicated in discussion of methods of communication, 
factors in speech production, aural rehaoilitat ion, and a 
socialization curriculum. Aspects of successful mainstreaming are 
considered, including the Wchor's role, curriculum, language 
arts-mathematics curricult, mMia, and the physical and educational 
classroom environment. Guidelines ire provided for orientation 
programs for HI children and their normal peers. Includad is 
information on state administrations for special education, special 
schools for the HI, selection organizations ind publications, 
instructional material c*>nt.»rs for handicapped children, teaching 
resources, v^n-iors, and transparency masters. (GK) 
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FORKWOUn 

V itheast Regional Media Center for the Deal" was established by 

f. 

i iu ! : *m ;.u:vau oi education for the Hand i i apped i: '9^0 to expl-'ir all pes- 

...i.s to improve e ducat ion of the deaf through the wide and wise use 
of oJui at ional media* technology and systems. At the sar^e time throe cen- 

:or :.iu- .leaf and fourteen renters fur all handicaps were established 
"T>.! :a ! ec.ra! o.! into a network to serve the handicapped in a national 
rr-: ■■ lile.i the SpeiM.il Kduration.il Instructional Center Network. (SI! IMC) 
Thest- .-t-ntors have made a tremendous impact on education of the hasidi- 
.;pr>c ! . Poachers of the handicapped now have hotter classrooms, better 
.- 'iipr.ie:;: % he; tor materials and hotter training lor applying instructional 

. technology than any other group rf teachers. Handicapped students 
i" u ^ lt ., j .j ; — hools and o lasses have far better learning conditions related 
to tj..-ir spt-.-ial needs than ordinarv students. 

Hut i!.»w. two important change* »re .m curing that will r»ake now arranpe- 
::,»/nts imperative. The network of Special (-'.duration Instructional Materials 

* enter-- is \.- he terni'atod, and there is a tremendous r.ovement to Ret 

ippeil students .»ut ( »f special schools and o I asses and into rnvil.ir 
i fnVs--. new a r ran ;'enen t s ;iro quicklv nude, handi <Mpped student., 

vili iirvlv n^t h u'o t fit* media regimes that have been important con t ribu- 

• iV*»- • their success. 

\ new notwori. ot thirteen Regional Resource Centers ami thirteen Area 
I . .r- s i:n>5 ki-s.»uroe Centers is d» be operat ional in the fall of !•/♦. ! he 
: R( - will make diagnoses and prescriptions and the ALRCs will assemble, 

; . ■■ * ...c I u i .-rnaf ' on ah-'tit rueied .'.;u: prrent , ::;at or i n !u*! 

. '::-; s :i«^. A National Center for Hdueational Media and Materials tor the 



1 
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i';i' v V"i *i - Von Mt up .:t ' 1 t . t : ** I'nivorsitv ii: ( :•::!• , 

\ -. \t-, ::.tt i v "t-i 1 routers iUm I ini> w s lit In-. nine irapa f m^nr t visiu! irpair- 
. • : , \: : *: .-.;pp i um: J. : L ions ; ^is vol ! a< .1 depositary tor ! l a * i r-V 

-i-. r:..;: jv no<ot:atod nu* tall operation. Infor&atK;;* ro^atd- 

: .j • - - ■ ,.-^:««:^ i .-; iv.ii l.ihlo ! r.^i t ho Kuroau *Nf Kducation tor the Uan*ii- 



: v ... ;ii in ::t rojiul.ii classrooms will be- wol toning handicappt'-u 
■ r ;i :" : r c : r \r r - * I hov w ■' II , in irany . ascs , bo. i 1 1 prepaid i 
t.-r ■:»«• >po*ial ;uM-tls ot iPrso students, particularly tho deaf 
ir:p.i i rod • inn 1 st-wru iiotirink! impa irnunt i n t retjuon* * an.! 
■ N !i Ki-r.tMM ! I y moa:U ;r>mt\! i .it o removal fr^m roRtilar r! ism-s; 
tt-r- a**.*: sLudi-nts haw nt-vor oncountotod .-»:i*:h studonts, 
■: . to inL-.craLo and od«u;ate thorn. 

= ■ i:Tvi u - v k i i t :io last :sa;or Midi- 1 L.ik i Uk: ol tin* N.-rt !u-ast Kt ■ aal 
:ti-r * r r no hoar, it is not a pK'n lor "na ; usl ri-.i:::i o: L':»f 
•::vii rt .: :n ror/alar Schools ano. classos or a ploa f^r rontinuinR 



! »r < ! r'.-t-. It -i plvi l^r under-**: -md:: 



* -- - ; -. =^ 1 i * "f p tho*?o udon! fvivo and ™akin2 the rv -m^si an t • a ! 

: a r »» i a I and ediu -i !. iotia I sin k oss : : La* v a r* l ■ : 

. : ■: • • ri-i:..i!ar srh-'ol pr.^ran.-. 

j:: v • • •!«■ iv ■ Mir-s i's ■ ! our o-: x . i e r uvro do vo t c-d t o t In ■ r« •■: f i on an d 
: ; . ■ : handbook du r in t ho ^ur.^u-r a : ! 'J 7 * , ht.'.MUr'.i' : * soo.::i- d 

. • • : .j... V i:;ipp that i!! ti-ni : u i r« v » !■ -r" t : *«- ::i-;iri:i-/ i - • 

: ■ ! . ■ vsl ar r !.issr»u»:v; v. i ! : !!'•.«! : : i s 'i.indho.*.. !p . 
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I N I kolM i i !u\ 

-VlUVl**" 1 . : t j ,t " Material 

: r« :-i-r : : r. iir.ir:, de vr 1 .>ped ;»\ the ."northeast Keuion.il Media lientor 
"Tor rt:*'- Meat, Viif? designed to he tued .ir- the basis of an in-service edu- 

• ;? ion pre-^rar- u-i thin eiomoTUarv public schools. These materials are 
Lir^ett'I iff workshops comprised of elassreom teachers and school personnel* 
ar.J ♦ j h, relate directly to school district uuinagement and cla^reon-i 

f :\iit • 1 t hearing impaired Id. 

oe- : -if the Mat er i al*; 

i 1 :- ::-at t ri.M^ provided lor the worksuep leaders are: a manual, trans- 
■;> i 1J ::iinute video t ipe (WJ ineh) v a 7 minute audit) cassette, 

it: 1 * ;Ti»^.MU thi' materials, th - following equipment is ru-eess.irv: 

A:: i»vi : aead prejecte*!* 
A t ape !iu)rdf r, cassette tvpe 

^ 1/J i !H h videe tape recorder unit (new f t>rmat ) with 
:v»n i r or ( t'pt i »na 1 ) . 
i;:tn: :i r i » r the duplication oi" tiu- i 1 1 us t rat ed transparency masters 
if.- iv !'j i--d -it (in- i« -»i t 1 !*- Ml-Kl manual. 

.:.« •. .!!•.■! ij:-. have !-een '!iv : di\! i:;t. several sections. The major sec- 
:i .. t;. : M ! nt r. 'duet ■ »rv Vater i .» 1 s % (J) I 1 !.* i lo.-.ophy *>f Ma inst re.n:.i u>',, 
< • iri:^! i rnent % i.dui .it ii-nal i'raotic* in Schools tor tin- IV.!, 

!i ■ Acconnt -d.« t i ■ i u . % 0>) • -r i en t at i on to Hearing Impairment, 

• ■' .••-.;•] ri * t "T tin .-Mhi-i'i. t'h i ^ de^i^n provide*-, in format i*-: ennci mine 

ir:;i>rt,inf p rob I en:;-- • rrru nsr r< an i n.K the hearing impaired rhiid 



I 

Miv.-t iiKUvTiaN provitie ' t or tioxibilirv in nreRentat ion. Decision:; 
r it *? : i no 1 1:^ !••!!■- , i<id i 1 1 "its , time tames, •rodit systems and tin* likf, 
: :i ] d ho approached on .in individual school district basis. l!u* iifods of 
i \ t i ._ u i ar . J i — • rid can best be determined by the district pcisojau* ' -ind 
ad:..i:i L r..t i . , a I osijiTwi Lh reproseiitat i \vs of stai? departments ot edurat ion 
a : i : irssvs with neighboring institution:; of higher VxJuc.it ion. 

hearing impaired child who shall now receive his/her education a* 
;)< ?ho T,a i nst rear; if public education as possible, may require special 

_u : on ia planning and .imp 1 cmtaitat i i>n of per f orrunce objectives. 
: f r.arerials '..err dcs ; Riun! to enhance the positive adjustment of the hear- 
; . r« d »"..!!.! to the regular pul> 1 i o school. It was determined that this 
. . uld best S.L- tttained by providing school district personnel (narti- 
. . ariv * i .i>.-.r.nr, teachers) with i ni urr.ui iun , altornat ives, rcai-urct a , 
r, tv and ativr ideis; which could th< n in evaluated .md i mpl * ru-nted 

a . ; . : v i .iua ! :> i.-. i s . * 

i\r!ain .i^^u"".p'i i ons have been made regarding the school district and 
r'. - : i. . 1 . 'i the lu-irfn^ impaired c'.Mi!, Ihese assur.r»t. i ons inelude. 

. av i : ; .r.^i I I t v ■ i : t ra i :ied pcrsiMint 1 (w i t h i ;: I rave 1 i li£ d I L . i :K « ) 
:. 'oix .a-.;., addit/'dll in! orir.at iun regard iny, hoar i \\v iv.ip i : i r»-:;t . 

.■a;.!, ;!;:.-. rDr candidate.; U) be inteirrat '■«! vi«uld hr.« 1 • ■• ;'• 
• .e- 1 : - hr ! with flexibility fnr each rhild -a an individual ha-, i?.. 
i:?L'>« i'.m i de ! i ■■■ v^u'.d haw been rv.t.ab 1 ished i < : u:h I i- .. '■■ 
. r ; . > ■ . -r r : 1 1 - ci « - . 1 1 , j) ir.-nts , oh i 1 d de . e 1 'P^ent ■ i nt t iv - , * ■■: i. : ; i : - 
• .1 1 ; ! : s . o rs , t ) r :>< ::ic ot her su i t <b 1 1 .' : ■ a M . 



i. A variety o! 1 icmaLiVi** cuUlU.bc instituted within *t ^chiuil 

<li*tr: t i»r w 1 tiii n neighboring school districts, so thai adequate 
-uppi tt si-rvu'i's could be initiated for the individual child. 

♦ . Kach school district couii approach children with special needs 
with Considerations which reflect nviximum cultural inve 1 vercent 
w 1 t bin t he nta i nst ream of publ i e edueat ion wi thout undue pressures 
<*n the child and his /her f until v 0 



-.it .■ r i .» I :. were do tr.ned to ho used by .$ professional within a 
vii.^ri- t or .1 srato department of educat ion. l!u- matt-rials provide 
,^iu .natives tor prcsentuvi-^ which .ire to he determined hv the individual 
,'istrict. Some- retisj derations tor the use of those materials by a 

•.. ':••.•! .: i ■■■■ » r i • t are : 

; . .iv.iilabi litv of suitable trainers 
rerhods * ! in-s.rvire programming 
.ptiwil time t'rarvs l.«r presentation 
t are«. t p.'pu I at ions . 

Ir.i_o.u- rs 

;;„• intent or tpis project Cms to provide materials for a specially 
. iroT , irv ,« w ,srksh:.n leader (trainer with experience in workshop presentations) 
. . U4| ... ,,t the disrr.-tion oi that person. In order to facilitate thia 
:K-vi; llitv, a variety e! n,aterials and eonten. have been provide.l. Kuit- 
,. u ..... , i ,|r-iwn ?ron> personnel who possess academic and exper- 
.. .. 1>U i.,-.irin>; impairment ( i.<~-.. speech and be.irinj! specialists, 

■ ,sv« h..l.. cists, s.hool nurses, pupil personnel srrvhts 

. :r . lt .M., -p.-ial educat icn tiMdiers, m.dia specialists for the hnmli- 
....... .t, t . .i.narirnent representatives in.sp.-ria! odurat ion, staff ot 

. i - « 1 

-. r-..Minel ot sehools for tlu leal -r other knowledgeable 

-. - i i! . > 

I. .vA>ixv-.<><\ that -arh specialist will i-rinr -.p-ifi< Kn-vlvb'- t. t iu 
. ... . an eve i i«w ot the pr-bl.-ms md Matches whirl, mirht 

• . ......... . i j ■•)■:'•'• nl ••! the ho Mi-;*- ir.ipiin-d 'hild Lav. 



••: vdrd* :::</ I: :::;it i: provided villi specific re 1 lTvUilj !'e f let. I 
..: ;;:;r.ort.ft vt i: t : : . 1 1 topic. Ihese references are divided 

v T 'inc to thv sli:i i.^n to vh*ch they relate most closely. 

uJli.-::, .j -1 rfiu'.^e.^t i on* t«- t hi Maine! atv provided tor 

■ !v ■! t ..t ».i . I : hcNi- ^ littles t i op.:* provide cl i SCUSS ft".', tuples or iJUi'S- 

! i . - ; r» It v.«i)[ i>* x\i%- ^ * r j-n, The nurpost- <»t t h^se ^up.*\t*st ions is ti> per- 
^rihi i/r \'ux* rri.itfi i.il- a particular school district. Large and s^all 

' d: »• . 'v . ■ i rn t.«:pt s lu-en deviled "huh relate the materials direct Iv 

: ■. »■ d: > r r i^t if. ■!■%. ::.«* trainer .md part ic ipa:it ■ art. encouraged to 
#. :..-r t?. jtMirjonal -a^pest i .-.os tor i mp 1 **int-n r ar lan and discussion, 

:%■::.■'!; -«f I -ry i n • Pr< >^ r ai .r, i 

;:idivia^;il -.'Iimo! district:- iii;;e various tm'nat:. for in-st-rvi.e 
. A: pr»»^r:i! , liur. .1 :i.it:.»n : di tv. »h i 1 i .:at i uti t.» provide 

:::!< ii-'ica: ■*:'•*•! pr-diutivt I n-'-erv i <v workshops -*n a school 
r i i i» vi : . . ::t ritin'i.ds f-a ■* ide«: vithi:: •Ik- pn >\r.iin cm ecju-itf 
t "jri«M]- r.-.' ir»i v-itercs i <>r tiMclnTs, either thrmiph alliances with 
:v it.': . . ' ! i i » * I • i t » i 1 1 ■ ' i* I n • i U .i 1 1- di'p.! r t nen t p r« 'Rram.^ . 

: r . , v | r j t , - ■ • i - ' . ; »i . t j r • , ■ ■ ! :* : ! J • • » i t . - . . t : - d tj i *m 1 1** s i 1 1 n t » ■ n i « s I ia v» » I ?» ■ itu 
. ; . , i .. t - . . .... ; . :\ r: .at : - . an lit- i-;aiU-i -;i ti; t ;it ■ if i - ! • * ■ 

. r ?"..•■ i rMto education programs. 

: i : • ; ; • '. . • * . . r f h. ■ r;-. 1 1 «■ r' i i ! t o ir.i i lu-adi n t 1 v i . « . , 

c. - ■ f ?■ r i r.ir- . ! :nl i v i Jw i ! L-.. : !:«■: i'mv .tv.i. 1 thi-n: . 1 vt ^ 

■ • -. r ■ i ; r i ' ! : ■ ; •/ r s ! ::i:' : t ' ■ ■ * n ' " 5 » « i r i in* 

: »: : : ipv-. d i iK t r 1 1 ; :i 1 a . i r.-u- 1 (i s r r : ' * I :\ 1 1st ■ • » .■ : i i i s , it 

— . ,j. : » !i i * . • i ■ * i it ! - * : hf i r I in with iv i i I aM » • im - r *-%m::i** I in 
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ttri ,, . . n .-,, r .; u - alternatives nccesr.arv to accommodate the severolv 
hcnrinj: haudi- r apped child. 

~" -nu.se materials cin bo presented in a number of different tin* «e- 
qucnas. Sonv KtMlvral sequences • 

1, lour sessions of two hours duration 
J. T«v seisions o? t.-ur hours duration 
t< ,„.. s> i.'n which spans m entire day. 

M.-tnv other combinations are available Jepondinr. upon the sttatepies ot fhn 
p . m . ,,i , r «.. h .^l district. The materials are divided in such a wav as to 
enhance tlu-ir use sequentially. 

T a r *i t '.'.onilot ions 

IhcHo tutorials h,ve been desired « P eeificallv for classroom teachers 
who will »h. responsible iur providing educational alternative, for luaring 
Jf r,,,ire t i ,hildr,n. Ancillarv sdic! personnel, non-academi r personnel, 

p «, r»-:.i».ilif.»ti.M personnel, and -ther r.roups have been targeted as 

,.. r , s :,. : , |r-,:.. r ftr,imr) - an determine ir..wl ,o*tortab!. si,e 

■ i-i inc ,f if>_>o , r .. r-,.i.:t responsive 

, r ....H.mio- MM i .ipation. Ideally, rr, Mips of m 

ti . u ..,,„|.,u..s wh„h are being described. i\ nwns who represent a varietv 
„ tt .,, UnK stvles, ...!,..,» icu.il .,--k R rounHs. dK, iplin.-s, and experiences 



r. r ... r .u, p..r?i.-in..ti -n ••'hi.-- i - i « »«'^.at i ve and cons,- Mve. 



h 'rnino logv 

! llo 1 ..*: 1 :/. 1 : ;t de!::«es s^;..e ti*rr..s us*-d i :i the progiun: 
A^°_ UK A : r I ecdback - A high pitched squeal emitted from a hearing aid due 
to t%r^;-.v -Miiput, microphone receiver proximity, or loose earpiece. 
A^l^j-L^. -icien.'c* of sound including the origin, t ransmi ssi* »n , and 

ctlocts i>» i.u:r]; mu.t I vibrations in any medium. 

Advent i \ j t »u-; j^^rijjji I^)ss - The loss of hearing acquired through illness or 
.nt :,K:>: -w-currtd arier birth. lime of occurrence may influence 

! aayu i i\t- 'yi^T^T^pT-c-" h pattern:- . 

Amp! ill; .it ion - A gain ur increase in tin* intensity of sound. 

r iLV ; K'\ ; -: 1 " ' ss or thp ability to use symbolic language due to injury, 

di^. i- K .-r ^ajih- 1 . e lopnu-ut of the brain. 

-r.nd f oli -: t - A professional specialist in the science of hearing who 
-■ tvpira::-- d.-»-«Is vfrh the assessment and rehabilitation of the hearing impaired. 
•A_ u r.L* : i' r i; - " •'• 'raph n! the h< tring threshold levels showing the number of 

■!o. T : • ■ • i * i 1 r r^-iiUeii. v . 

Audi:, rv :»i _„ rininat ion - ihe abilitv to differentiate among sounds. 
Au-nr.-a- i r i v i iy - riapiiitv to detect auditory signals. This informa- 

! ; — < J ^ f h--i ■*••<! ..p an radiogram as the threshold. 

A^d: # -r. .r.;:.:::^. - Teaciu-:i auditory discriminat ion. ski 1 Is , identification 
■"• \: ,-, iti n "f qeiMh and nonverbal sounds, and the development of 

*tiir a ■ ::r:.-rv £::omi- wh«- have residual hearing. 
:' , - ur : 1 - 1 ■« : * 1 s i i speei h and lipreadinp in communication. 

1- ' . . ; : | * : : _ ' r-r-nre-; - bv which sound passes through air in the • titer 
ear i- ri i : t n t a- i sine r i-ar . 
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Aij^-BwMK' Cap - difference-; between a p«_ i '.-or. 1 s bone c :i.!»ici i on hearing 

L iv-».u ! d* anii hi., .lit condu* t i on healiuv tin t -.hold.* as :diow;: on his.iiri 
audio^ran;; it ru!"U\ ts the integrity i>f the middle i ^ '. 
Di^IjiL^riJ - lelol'ring te the left acJ right si-it s. 
Bir.i_ur.il Hearing - Isinc both oars. 

Binaural Hear i pqj; Aids - A complete set of amplifiers, receivers, and micro- 
phones, tor each ear. 

Condaction - The process by waich sound passer, through the facial and 
cranial hoi.es into the inner u.ir; it reflects the integritv of the inner ear. 
Central Hearing Loss - auditory impairment due to dysfunction of the cortex 
or central nervous system. 

Cascad e '^del - A continuum ot educational pi a*. t_»nt?n ts which provide alterna- 
tiw settings designed in children with special :uods. Thp"ti stages range 
fro;- tjtal integration to special hospitalization far I 1 it ie*. 
Conductive Hear i afr Lq qi - bearing impairment duo to interference w ? th the 

ust i« i itiu-»:ii&ssi«»ji of swuna to the sense organ. this ivpe of losii mav be 
recepti/o to neutral or surgical treatment. 

i:.«njji-:::t.il :!e..r;:vc - Hearing lo** pr---e:it at the • ir.e of birth- 

>-a:r,fis - K. t- rs t.- \ complete «r sovon- Ios«-: oi auditorv :;e:e: i t i v i tv - 
; : m- M '-.vr!! f t'ie los- niaS-.es mditory di srr ininat ion relatively non- 
: u:u t i • i* i i • 

Oe, . .,.] fdl'J - ■ ae- i e ! (1/ iOlh o! .t iul.i .i u:.it < '1~ :iiea^ uren.eli t i * : 

t ; :«» relative : ''<-:h ; i \ o i .i s»iu:wi . 
. Dx^:\L'^i\^ - A wi-iuj;. jeiirtd gliding continuously Ll.i:. '.We! i*,-r 

; th« ime i ;v 1 : it. ! • . 

:- (I jtimM - pj.^fl.- r,i.-.. wh i • i -fiipli-^ :!■■< hi i r : : : o .iid 1 thri .r. 

Lie 1 r'-T.'Uint i « - J hat . eo»- ■• : i, f «•;»'• t i »•!»;« ^ i » !i <i« t ; . w , : . ; - ; . 
{ nrr,i • : ■ i #• 1 t r i < i t v i -I .».• ■n-iii.il (■ *' n::d J «-rser *.v , " i 1 ■ t : - * . 



Fin^crsju' 1 1 i njr, - A forr. of communication using 'ingot* cent ifiur it ions to 
rt present e*u h !aU;r of Liu* alphabet. 

F/^yueiicv - The measure of a sound wave in cycles per second vibration, 

n-t erred to as Hertz. (Hz). Tin average extended normal frequency rar.^e fur 

:iui:u:m is between 20-20., 000 Hz. 

Hi ^h Frequency - Refers to frequencies above 1000 Hz,; whereas low Frequency 
rulers to those frequency below 1U00 Hz* 

Hard o: Hearing - Applies to persons possessing enough residual hearing to 
use »is hearny. aid as a primary form of communication. 
Hearing Aid - An electronic device which amplifies sound. 

Hearing r I i n i c i an - A professional specialist trained in the fields ot spot ch 
Uulii'loj-y, language pathology, «uid/or the education of the denf who can be 
d\\ aid in the placeraent^mjj. programming of hearing impaired children irto 
the public, classrooms, as well as provide support and information to the 
staff . 

Henr in g Imp. i i rruMit - i he condition of hearing loss, ranging frorr. r.ii Id to 
pr.*t«wind, whii h is depicted cm an audiogram. This loss can he broken down 

r .» ca t t.'i»i*r 1 1 -s: r.ild (J7-'.0 dB) , migrate (iO-riS dR), mod i- rate - severe 
(~.<-7'i dll), **y\}-ry '71-90 dB), and n/^Jouind CM dli and abov, ) . 
bearing ihn-shold - I hat minimal i«*ve] whi-h produces ui auditerv detect ion 
s.»!i-iit it>n, u-uall" 7 >0 ..f the trials. 

■iert/ ) - :.ar:ed after ileinrick Hertz, a firman phvsicist, designating 
• •v. !es per si-'iwid (cps) - a measure of frequencv . 

i pt '»n^i t(: - Knr^r^ t the measure '*f t he energy f I nv nr the magnitude' the 



.-» t » 1 . ' ' 



l.vave* measured i n decibels and interpreted nsvi hol«»£i( nl J v a** Iniid- 



.^fns.it i on . 



i t ! \uhor - Am eduoitor (nMo) who is ut i I i od as .in acader:< t Ta:.r, 

p r. i i ::c : iiearin^ i ::ip.t i rut! child with nu»re individualized i»r snu 1 1 ^iv.ip 
in-;: v\i- ; : . 

iiwr ro.«:iinr. f ! n t y_gr.it hvn , Hix i mum C iti 1 t ura 1 Invo 1 ve ment or Kujsinjj - 
An error: to ach.ove equality o! educational opportunity for hearing hnp.iirod 

!.:s\ ■: a:;J ■ -t Ss»-r exceptional children attending public schcols. !::■ Cas- 
.Mt!e " # . .!o! 'ams adopted to provide guidelines for integration of students with 



Manual C, --un ioat ion - A ays t em or gestures, f infers pel. 1 in*; and hodv movement 
Vv : v , - ,t.vi , v rv.minp. 

>!:>;i.! iioarintf Loss ; - A hearing Loss wl i i ch is n combination ot bi> t ti conductive 
arui *e:isor-i-neural impairment in the same ear. 

"■neu.i! - Relates to receiving sound through one source or ear. 
N.isaiitv - ! he quality ol speech sounds the nasal eavity is used as a 
r*- ^on at o- r . 

- invantod sound as differentiated i rem the 1 important signal (speech). 
Ra.-^vr noise refers to cont iniious or sporadic unwanted sounds, 

ot .■ ;..,» i -,t - A meaiVai specialist in the iield of diseases and surgerv < a 

the e.ir. 

- The •itu.iy ot diagnosis and medical treatment of the ear. 

- \ .. r :p ■ \ arrilv ei . lonely related speeeli sounds '..'inch have 
? :.. • : r.e : s t i no t i • '• • aeous t i e t ha i a« t e i i s t i i s . 

;• ; - - xvoho ! or i ca 1 interpretation trt*:ut::cv. 

: *t ...-.t] ; r \-\,\ - R-ters to thr rem ninjr hoar in} 1 cip.i it -, in -♦^'•■n h 1 -' 
p. r ■ i ; i r" : •• ! os *:t ■ -' . 

»\ : 'm . ■. r '!ea.!ur - A -ertifi'd ;e.i.in-r of opt. i ■ « f s i 1 • •!• i 1 dr. n , in luo~ 

i i red who prov I des l r.st rue t i on t i»r p : r^ • i t ■ da*' v: : i- : ~ 
sett ::u: apart t ror» the chi M f q roitnl .ir ■ iassroer.. 
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- Het roeech !ear Scar ing Loss - Auditory impa i rt*>ent of tit<> eiphth er-ini <1 »ier w *- 

v-i p.r. \x\xA\ > c^ik-v t ing the .-wtiiU-.i to the br.iin. 
V Kub^Lla (Oerman Meash-s) - A disease which if acquired during the imtIv st:i>»es 

. * i u^si.iiKy may cause severe hearing impairment to the unborn*. J*i Id . 

nci.er consequences include blindness, cerebral palsv, vileit palate, r.i.ntal 

ue! ic Leneies , learning d t sab i ! i t les , etc.) 

,v,>M»r : -n* ural Loss - Hearing loss due to abnormality of tue semiu organ 
either in tlie inner ear or along the auditory nt-rve. 

" i i to Noise Kat io - The relationship between the intensity ol sp« *-t;h and 

t ao- intensity of noise in a particular coiranunicat ional situation, 

Sj.»n I .an^u igy - A tor::* ,o communication usinp sipns and svnhols to convoy a 

*!*es^a'/ % e. 

Speeds: !\i'Ji oIo't;is t /Speech Cl i nician - A specialist in the ire as of ^r-eeh, 
hearinr .-nld language disorders. 

Sj^eechrcadiujki - 1 r I . ipread i ng - Refers to the ahillty to undi-rst and p«*ken 
language through observations ot lip movement and faeial expression. 
iiit.M* - A resource person vho cm provide individual or sr.all p.mup instruc- 
! i r r :u hni ! ns impaired eiiilil who is beinvt i -it f*;r.:t ed Into tin* public 
■ i ! i' >i ■ 1 i ■ 1 . j»i ^ r o« ■!'! • 



\ 
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PHIT-OSOPHY OF MMNSTREAMINC 
' . introduction 



History ol Mains treating 

During the past decade an intense national effort has been made 
to achieve equality of educational opportunity for children. Specific 
concern for the educational opportunities available tc^children with 
saucial needs is included in this national effort. Leaders in the fields 
of special education, education of die deaf, medicine, rehabilitation, 
speech pathology and audio logy and others, began to focus on a national 
^oal for children with special needs. This goal was the upgrading of 
educational alternatives, by achieving educational placement as closely 
associated with normal schooling as possible. Parallel to this educational 
movement, parent groups preceded to foster similar public awareness 
throu-h legal action in behalf of their children. Most court decisions 
favored wr mandated upgrading of educational options. 

The Cascade Iomula 

\ m*'di'l (:Vno, • : '^*) for Increased qua] it v elm at i vr.a 1 siM*vi;^i ?\ i 
handicapped children was proposed and adopted by several national :;roupn. 
TIi is moJel, known as the Cascade model, provides guidelines for a contin- 
uum 01 ^r\'ici k s for children with special needs. This Cascade, or series 
of educational alternatives, is the motivating basis for the increase in 
llu- piKidiers of children with special needs bein;; placed in r» /.ular public 
schools. 

ledoral and State Legislation 

Uganizations such as: United Cerebral Palsy, American Associal i.ai 

for . l S-ntal Deficiency, American Speech and Hearing Association, and 



1 f . 



i if^:!arl\ , '^ic Council for Exceptional CM Idreii, .Micourn.vd i e;- i s I at ion 



li e I'^'r'r;] 1 •o^fcrwiiont (Bureau oi Education for the Hand f rapped, IV; ■ irtnent 
of iievtlth, Et^c^tioK and Welfare) in concert with state departments of 
..JmMii.m supported lYcislation. Expanded services lor hendi capped childr«Mi 
\fere encouraged, and ahe costs of the services were designated to Ik 1 , home 
t>\ s\-.vral and tale/support. This trend culminated in the proposed federal 
Ivizi elat ion (Jj uMtrfe Bill SC., House Bill, HR 70) nmvntlv under cons iderat ion 
by con.;iv*s. Several individual states have already passed s-ch leni* iation 
(Arix.oui, Arkansas, Connecticut , Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, Mississippi 

Jersey, Tennessee f and Tc>;a$.) Similar legislation is under consideration 
ir. r.n.v: ^tlvr stntcs. "'he Lm;i sl.it U n purports to provide services 
; jv whiUiiv:: \'i t!i special needs i.liich are as closely related to re.yHar 
itul>?ie ^ehool services .is possible. 

;ie :: i !::*::: :■ : t :*e^i:ni::^ 

Chi!:!r. t- with !■. irinR impairments constitute :i lar-.-.e .".roup oi children 
v, i i\\ :i -. : * vlu) iwive hei-n des i ;. n.itcd to rcCeiW e".p;mded *'c! :c*a: i ■ 1 




ei « » i ■ : i - w .i ! ! pv«ii* to 



;\ t;ir'.> t p-.>pu ! st • o^ 




1 p. .*rd-..- r tv> l i ; ec t 



». ! ti r : i • « l i \ i , 



i-ncoura- in;- and or. r.i -\ ru ! - lu.ariv. 
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Mnintrcarrtirm tor hearing impaired children an be .in attainable r,oal. 
in order to reach this jioat, several demands will he placed on school 
districts, administrators, state department of education representatives 
and tetv-!:ers. A crucial responsibility appears to rest with the classroom 
teacher and her/his ability to prepare for and deal with the. severely hear- 
ing inpaired child* 

['l^'lLl :1L Gainst reinin g 
Tor more specific information regarding individual state educational 
policy, State Departments of Education of each state should be contacted, A 

s;v.-iat ^duration personnel hv stale .ire included in !hf rvfertMut- 
section of this manual. State teacher organizations are also apprised of 
current legislative practice in individual states and their effect on 
classroom teacher responsibilities. Most central offices of individual 
school districts have lists of regional and state organizations serving 
their populations. These resources can be most helpful in ^uiditij; teachers 
and adnini:; trators to understand the implications and implementation practice 
v/hich relate to an individual school uistrict. 
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■Transparency • I The Cascade Model 

Purpose: 111 i ^ transparency depicts the guidelines of educational alterna- 
tives i"o r children with special needs. Hearing impaired children arc 
members oi a target-group of children with special needs, who are en- 
couraged to be placed educationally ("Entry Level") as high along the 
continuum of regular public school attendance as possible. 

Implication s /Hearing Impaire d 

flic i~pl i'-aLions -or the hearing impaired child by level of cascade are: 

!• Attendance in a regular public school without special services for 
the hearing impaired child, The child participates as a member oi 
a class without ancillary services beyond those available to other 
class members, i.e., speech therapy, remedial reading. 
Attendance in a regular public school which provides necessary 
^tutoring, itinerant Leachers, resource room attendance, amplification 
modifications, middy system, interpreters, or other support services. 

3. Attendance in a regular public school, in special classes for 
, .t*arin. i impaired children, wit-h opportunities Tor interaction 
uul participation with normal hearing children win rover loasihle 
i special academic subjects, or non-academic subjects). 
ALtenriar.cA- in a regular public school in special classes lor 
hearing impaired children, with limited social non-academic 
interactions with normal h^arini: children. 

j m .vt tendance in a ;;p*ci«*l scium] (or children with ht*arinv 

impairments. Limited interactions in a nearby regular public 
•:chonl witi! normal hearing children are schedule! in order 



i /• 

i neilitnte socializatM ■ 

b, Attendance in a special school for hearing impaired children \.*ith 
United interactions with normal hearing children or adults. 

Hj&rerminina Entry Level 

The primary goal for the education of children with hearing impairments, 
according to the philosophy of the Cascade Model, is the achievement oi th<: 
^mnximum level of integration with the normal hearing population as possible 
both educationally and socially. This philosophy is currently supported by 
rxi»v educators of the deaf, school administrators, state department personnel, 
and parent groups; but is proposed on an individual basis, i.e., decisions 
regarding what "entry 11 level a particular child shall have are determined 
by the appropriate personnel for that individual child. Personnel from the 
child's school in conjunction with parents and personnel of the receiving 
school should jointly be responsible tor d- u rr.iniiu T eni rv k \\ \ . 



i'ransparencv ■■■j Multiple Team Approaches 

U- liu: Management of the Hearing 
Impai red Chi Id 

purpose; transparency depicts the significant number people 

who can In- involved in determining the educational environment for 
a hearing impaired ihild who i» entering the mainstream of public 
•du alien. Although many influences are similar to those which affect 
the n..rm.il hearing child, there arc qualitative and quantitative dif- 
I c : «_ ;; ccs • 

»l i- p^-ibie to dichotomize the groups of people who aid the hearing 
i::?!Mirei: - in Id into two sub-groups; (1) those whose influence is communitv- 
based, >md, (2) those whose influence is primarily within the scope of the 
school. Hearing impairment implies both medical and educational diagnostic 
prescriptions, prosthetic devices, tamily decks ion-making and awareness, etc 
i: : " ^'-^ - ' t -;aalitU^ o; "hearing impai rnient" and nut the child or 
hU ly, that the influence of such a vast number of people must b»- 

La-en int.' consideration. Ihese groups of people; i ommun i t y-h.ised in.] 
• • i .-ii a, luu.tion as ''reams 11 , v>r individuals, with the « h i Id tip- 

ent l al ! i;."in-. 

* » p itv:<t s 

i .-;t i ;hIv<I ! ami 1 v 
. j»h y i « i in 

he.irin.- aid dealer 

• P»m » i. . j ; : * j io irinK ' enter personnel 
■ hur< h > » t t i w i n I s 

■t it«.' iKenc ies- -bureau ni men l j 1 /puhl i c health 



3. . l nits - organizations of hearing impaired persons 

• .■;..!:,-.: I \ .i»;ivi(itN - neighbors, friends, i :i i ld~t*viU t rod a^ t i v ; L i on , 
t U'uh >cuts. Little League, etc.) 
1 '». vducaL i*»ua 1 organizations - serving hearing impaired pci^out*, Vol! i, 

Lxcept ion.il Parents, etc. 
IK Kohabi 1 itat ion counselor - vocational services 

I. classroom teacher 
J. school principal 
J. p- v !.»ilo«ist - guidance personnel 

speech and hearing specialist 
5. rfhi'urt'e room tearher 

ancillary personnel - bus driver, crossing guards, aides, interns, 

r.-it oter i:i personnel, and others with limited but frequent contact. 
7. axillary teacliers - art, ir.usic, physical education, foreign 

language teacher, recreational personnel, librarian, media specialists. 

M . int i'i pi t- ters 



Transparency " J Educational Options 

tor Hearing Impaired Children 

Purpose: Phis transparency depicts the changes in options ior the educational 
placement of the hearing impaired child both before and after the legis- 
lative and educational mandates for integration, 

1 actors Determining Educational Placement 

A niynber ot factors have remained relatively constant regarding ttiti 
decision-waking process for placement of the hearing impaired child. Hie 
factors are: the age of the child, the intellectual and academic performance 
of the child % parental attitudes, incidence of hearing impaired children 
within a community, quality of available services, social development of the 
child, distance to differing educational services, financial arrangements, 
philosophy of program alternatives, etc. 

Previous Opt ions 

Previous to the current trend toward trains creaming the educational 

opt ions were : 

1* Resident i*i 1 Schools for. the Deaf - public or private boarding 

c 

schools which provide cov.ipk-tu services of varying design for hear- 
i nr. ir.pni red chi 1 dren. 
J. Sel 1 -Contained Day Classes - Day classos for hearing, impaired 
cliildren in largo and/or metropolitan school districts which 
functioned as self-contained programs ior the deaf. In r.nne 
instances a particular school within a district was designated 
for classes for hearing impaired children, in other instance* 
several classes were self-contained in a section of a particular 
school of n district. 



Current i>pl ioiui 

With the current trend toward maximum integration of hearing impaired 
children several nov: options have become available, Thoy are: 
i w ?u 1 i integration . 

a. Nun-Spec i ay Programming - the hearing impaired child attends 
classes (academic and non-academic) with normal hearing 
children, receiving only those special services available to 
all children within the classroom, i.e., speech therapy, 
special reading programs, etc, 
r * !>. SsM-cial Programming - the hearing impaired child attends 

classes (both academic and non-academic) with normal hear- 
itu* children. Part of some or all days, he participates in 
additional programs such as resource room, itinerant 
teacher program, tutoring, interpreters, etc. 
-I. Partial Integration 

a. Traditional - the child is integrated into normal hearing 

classes from separate self-contained classes for the hearing 
i-^aired sor those subjects in which the staff foclf; he enn 
participate. 

h. Individual Non-Academic - the child is integrated into a 
specific classes for non-academic areas such as: art, 
physical education, lunch, special programs, homeroom, fu-^ 
p 1 av, story time, etc. 

t. Croup Non-Academic - the child is integrated jo r sin-chit 
i* 'i as ntiti'f' abovn (b ) a Ion;: v:i th a ; i-i-up o: I;; : . ■ 



hearing impaired classmates. Sometimes the teacher of the 
hearing impaired class attends the specific activity with 
the group of hearing impaired children. 

d. Informal Integration - the child is integrated individually 
or with a group of hearing impaired children for short term 
projects with or without the special teacher. These activities 
are temporary in nature and do not require structure. 

o. Reverse Integration - normal hearing children are brought 
into the self-contained class for the hearing impaired in 
order to participate in academic or non-academic ^subjects 
which arc short term, temporary and flexible in nature. 

Responsibility of School Districts 

These varieties of programming are presently available in most states. 
Individual districts, teachers, and parents, ray wish to incorporate some of 
these alternatives in order to provide adequately for the child. Since a 
major concern of the dec is ion -making personnel is to ad< pt a placement 
situation for the child which will provide for a "success experience, " each 
school district that is contemplating placement for a child should be able 
to hnve a series 01 options for the individual child, without regarding the 
nl tomatives as M fai lure experiences". 



I r.i!tsn.iriM;i , v •"•'« Alternative Support Services 

tor School Dist r let s 

Pur rose: I'he purpose of this transparency is to depict some of tin* 

alLern.it % systems which can provide special help for the hearing 
impaired child within the regular classroom v»r school. Some combina- 
t i on oj these options may be necessary for individual schools* A 
v.irictv of financial and educational considerations come int^ play; 
!-.-v. v« r, implementation of some >i these approaches will probably 
enhance the hearing impaired child's adjustment and function in a 
re /u ] at* school . 

i::e Resource Room - a special room of a school, staffed by a trained tia<her 

the hearing impaired, speech specialist, hearing clinician, spo-ial 
educator, or othor specially trained professional. This room provides 
• vi an i t ii-s for hearing impaired children to receive counseling, tutor- 

remedial and academic enrichment activities, i'he room is 

ibmiiv rc.uip-ed with a variety of audio-visual equipment and materials 
* t ;' • ,.m ,m|,. » he i ring impaired child to make maximum use oi residuai 
»ri:ic and r i # ::-ir i 1 v visual im.j^t^ often on an individual basis, ilu: 
r.- >■ urce r. .ippro.nl: is the niost consistently referred to in the litera- 
ture { > ;-.« !p:'ul » v« the child vho is meaningfully i nt • -g.rat »»d hut ri-eiv. - 
i i! :<it. : i rv.z during a portion i«f the i nst rue r i ■ *na 1 dav. 

; r . i-.r-r 4 r- lur or - The introduction of an interpreter (iieorinc p«-i-v.e 

, -t •••■t -nt in ! r.mMni 1 1 i ng sp.iken i nf ormat i un through t In use -1 rMnua! • ipiv 



and /or t" ingerspe 1 1 ing) is relatively new in elementary school setting* as 
an .id j unit support service for hearing impaired children* The falters 

r«.narding the employment of interpreters are: number of interpret* rs .rvailablo, 
number of hearing impaired chiidrt»n in a particular class, fanf 1 iar; rv vith 
si*;ns and f ingerspei 1 ing on the part of the children being integrated, 
parental attitudes, number of public school personnel interested in partici- 
pating in the program, success of the orientation to deafness progtam for 
the normal hearing children and the hearing impaired children, etc- Ihe 
in! * -rpret or-tutor functions as a professional tutor-aide in the classroom, 
sor.t-t inies on a one-to-one level with the hearing impaired child. liiis 
.a;pp.»>rt service * an be most effective with children who have previouslv bt-on 
educated by one of the many manual-aural systems, since the basic structure 
■i the Leaching of language can be maintained for the hearing impaired child. • 
ir.L- ssu'i'i hreadiny ability and residual hearing of the hearing impaiied child 
jr t > ether factors to be considered* For academic presentations, rr.oviiS, 
iM'-'ip discussion* and the like, the 'i interpreter functions a* a lanr.ua'.-.e 
i ::it it^r. l ; or part ol the day, the interpreter-tutor functions o* \ 
t at • :* :-»r lIk chile! (difficult material, enrichment riU rials, i t . } . 

Santa Ana School District, Santa Ana, Ca 1 i 1 1 o n i a , ha* de . i op^o thi- 
• ■ f - during the past decade- and can be contacted regard i nr. i f (-.^ i h } 
pi in lor implementation* Several other school districts are curt cut iv re- 
T--r*ing '»n the success of su< h programs . , Mas*, .i. iiu- i : p I ervn t a- 

tiie : interpreter-^ utor system appears to be r.ost stn cestui t'w 
i a ' n * r * ! r run. r :<mis as a verhat i tts t rans 1 a t « m" * * f so- \:*.-v. :;::■! i 1 i; r r : « i t h in 
::ar.ir- r-! f >»r. ihis system fosters the h-arnim: of th<- r.ra:-:; 1 it i .■ 2 : , ;n - 
: ■ ' 4 i < rvl i--x it al struct un* of Knrlish. 
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;iudd\ Sv-iinj - ihe introduction of peer helpers, one hearing impaired, the 

4 rni! hearin: child, is currently usee! by many school districts, 
\ lurru! ht-tirinv* child functions as the key person to the hearing impaired 
■ii'ld; v!tt/i::i' next to him, cueing the hearing impaired child into changes 
hi the s^lvdule, P.A. system announcements, nuances of interpersonal 
!ui;ivi> % r, etc. This system appears to foster the "buddy" factor in social 
r t ; a;- i ■ »nsh ips apart from the academic setting. Several buddies can be 
n :•■ ltd !-»r different pert ions of the day, in order to broaden the 

i :n;v» i red child's i n 1 e rpe rsona 1 i nt erac t ;«ns during a transitional 
period. i-!len the buddy is a volunteer, often recruited by the teacher. 

the hinldv svsti-m pairs children with similar interests, vet 
d i ' ;\ : i a-Mliiit?. to gr.isp and cope with academic material. The class- 
r *r. to »- : tcr vol-o in supporting each member of the team is an important 

• I'r-i-r- hit^r - hoar hip impaired children who are integrated into upper 
.Ti'l- !a->- r.'-.-m.s -..hie!: require dictation, note-taking, written responses to 
:««:-or!* , . % t ann*?t -pit-thread the teacher and t ike notes at the sdPic 

. l- : ordt»r to ci :;>pen*at e for the difficult:, the concept of notetaker- 
■: ■; :■ | t fi uitn-ed by tin- National TVehnLia! Institute !or the- Deaf, 

(;....■) ■: ..i. :i-r, Nev." York. 1 materials developed at Mil) include carbon 
• t >2 ■; ui.i-'h provide the nototakt-r with multiple (.') copies oi the 
1 • » d i v ! ittd hv a t'-.i-. it-!*. A peer helper who volunteers to takt notes 
i ;:i:>a i r ed .hi!'! does n->t h ivi- t o repn -dure the note: ; the 
!■ h : ■:■»•. i * .-mhinat wii pt>*vides f i • r t.iii?,. It i ■. I . pu.il th.it at .*un.e tine 
. .. . ;, t . . ( .. .. r . . : i i ,, V .T M ,! !- •■■■t-- wit'-. rh.- h.-arh:- 



i :::r-.! i rvd -hi!d, thus functioning as a tutor for the child. The hearing 
impaired .Ml J has the opportunity to review the material several times 
< m -fiii tin- te.uiu-r and again from the tutor) as well as having a set of 
v.iIimMi- note* t aken by a peer. Certain presumptions are clear for the 
* I ass room te.n her regarding the selection of the notetaker-tutor ; similar 
to those whieh apply to the Buddy System, The personality, responsibi li tv * 
interest, as well as the intellectual abilities of the peer helper are 
rriMcal m the hearing impaired child and the classroom teacher. 



Suggestions for the Trainer 
The following problems may be discussed within the context of *ach 

, i-nd ivi dun ! school district. The objective is to create an atmosphere which 

will provide t ho workshop with attainable Solutions to the problems which 

.ire posed by ir.aiu.it roaming. 

S uggest ions for larg o group discussion : 

1. At the present time, what services is our district capable of 
providing to individual children with special needs, specifically 
h on r i ng i mp air men t ? 

2. V.'hat immediate alterations of services must be undertaken? What 
long-range plans should be instituted in order to meet the needs of 
children with severe hearing impair.nent? 

3. According to the guidelines of the state department of education 
and our teacher organization, is our school district able to provide 
resources to the classroom teacher which are mandatory for facili- 
tating integration of the hearing impaired child? 

Sugges t ions for smal 1 group discussion : 

1. What specific suggestions and support services can be provided hv 

personnel within the departments of our school district (i.e., pupil 
per^'Minel services, special education services, ancillary personnel, 
adm ii:tstr it Inn ) . 

What idni n i st rat i ve guidelines Pic required in order that . Inss- 
r« i-n t ■_ achers can best provi do prose r i pt ive oh jet t i ves for the 
heirim* impaired child? 

in a nul t idiscipi inary approach to management nt the hearing impaired 
• hi id, w!i i i h professionals are best suited to deal eJ !ei ! ivelv with 
! he pa rv:s t s of the hear i ng i mpa i red cIl 1 d? 
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HEARING IMPA1RMKN1 

introduct ion 

1 • ."..»proa* h ij : caring Impair ment 

Children win- have sustained a hearing impairment cannot be approached 
independently of their status as children. Hearing impairment is but a pa-t 
■t their general physical characteristics, personality development, educa- 
t i- ...i! »-xjvr -ernes , familial experiences, etc- The classroom teacher # s 
\w.\w ::e-»s of individual differences in children and general principles of 
chiid development are relied on, and underlie the mass of information pre- 
seated regarding hearing impairment. 

Pur understanding of hearing impairment is based on information 
•M^vided hv several fields of study. They are: acoustics, audiolopy, 

at it •» of the deaf, engineering, medicine, psychology, rehabilitation, 
*e..ia! .-duration and speech pathology. It is indeed mult {disciplinary in 
atoroaeh. ! :? a:i effort to be concise and meaningful, we have intent ional 1 v 
sv itheiizi'd the -liborate technical information provided hv those fields of 

: ..;v, Add i t i v»!-.i 1 iafei'mit i-ui era in* fi>und in the sources listed in the 
rtttrence .cti--n n!" this manual and we encourage add i t i oual readinv. iu 
. r .j, » • . in understanding el tlie various aspects ol heirinr ir,- 

: i j . •/»• r- imP'Tt-iut t ■ i nnile r^i 1 1 re t he f at t t iiat «, .ill iiMi>:h .t ! S he ir \ nv. 

r ,. t ; • t . r . |i,i» v ■ ■rmun i i 1 1 i - ^ ■! i t t i nil r i cs , nat < v rv person !■■ 

:, ; si. -.arv t-'M'i r.i i • The rat. rial-: pre- e:: t *"1 1 h i t; i : r f-~ 

r , ... - ; . . ; lr .-.-uNi-ti-Mt i'fiitT i 1 i/at ;o;;'. wliiils .ra he nadt r.r." !t:M- 



/ 

va*>i , i v>ir:plox interaction effect of the child himself and the hearing im- 

i- li . 

I he generally accepted incidence figure for deafness in school age 
children (K - 12), is one tenth of one percent, or one person per one 
th 'us t:u! persons. Hard of hearing children represent three tenths of 

;* t -iv-nt of the school age population. General ly, the accepted ligure 
1 1 • t* ? in* incidence of hearing impairment in school age chilcten is five 
U'!!ii;«; .*f oru- percent, or five children per one thousand children. Although 
ti.i-; !'i/i;ri' appears rather snail, it is comparable to the incidence figures 
for r-anv other croups of children with special needs, such as: crippled, 
partially ^ixzhled, emotionally disturbed, etc. In addition, hearing im- 
pairment is frt-^uent 1 y found in combination with other di sabi 1 i t ies , due 

the oti; le»e: al agents which affect several disorders. The above figures 
appl* hpn ilically to children who do not evidence other combined handicaps. 

:'.-v. .!.. rihing the specific technological aspects of hearing impair- 
i T i - irp.-rt in t tf. reali zc" that such a diagnosis implies both educa- 
tj-,i i-i: -fii.-.il input. The tamilv of the hearing impaired child has be* -a 
. v : »■ ! » ? ,.»■ rit'.Ts and int'lueines of Ju- edia .it i»nal .e.M cal complex. 

! ■; •*, if ; r i 1 v situation, a suspi* i^n t»f hearing impairment is usual lv 
i--: nr.ined bv the parents. The infant fails to respond t^ Si-und ade- 
■ iur* " v , - : irt i«' response is incims isteat , th- child de\'e ! op». a syr-ten: 

. • ■■■•!!• ■•• r . .-:*»pMini cat i ng wants, the developmental stages »>■ la»u f .u»e.« 
; ■:: awear retarded, i-se. It is tvpi-al ttiat The ^w^p i . n parent 

with a pivsiiian, w!i*i niav f . • 1 I ■ -v- i*p f < f! .« rvat ; . ;:. 



-.opa i st i . alei! diagnostic tests. Eventually, the parent and child pro- 
t ^ . : it-*.* J i .i»',n.>>t i x Si's.sionrf .it audiological renters, otologists of- 
:ici-;, spoorh and hearing centers, hospital clinics, psychological centers, 
.l-.h ;n\; ild -Valors, and state agencies. The diagnosis of deafness in a vcr 
v % un/ cMld c an he complex and difficult in some geographic locations. The 
impact of this diagnostic process on the parents, and child can be traumatic 
.ii:;: In::/ .standing. Many times parents are aware of the possibility of hear- 
in-: irpa i mien t in their child due to pregnancy history, genetic factors, or 
t;u "i»-e. in r nose cases, the same evaluative and diagnostic procedures are 
u.-:;a!!v so! lowed. Only a few major centers in the country concentrate their 
e r ! -rt:-: in providing a total diagnostic evaluation for hearing impaired chil 
drr::. 

;"::e r.iruil-. i: *lved with providing adequate diagnostic and educational 
;>1 t; uin,' . .»r tin Inaring impaired child carries an unusually heavy burden. 



Transparency * ; j The Human Ear 

htrpo-;*-: This transparency depicts the functional hearing mechanism. Types 
*.u hearing impairment associated with disturbances of the anatomical or 
physiological mechanism are described. 

Anatomy 

WV generally think of the ear as being divided into three parts: 
the nutw-r, middle, and inner ear. These three parts are collectively known 
as t!w peripheral hearing mechanism, while the auditory pathways to the 
br-un, as wo 11 as parts of the brain comprise the central hearing mechanism. 
Tins division. has both diagnostic and educational implications. 

Outer tiar 

m 

TV* outer oar is comprised of the auricle, or pinna, and the external 
audi ton; canah Hiose structures serve limited function in man. Certain 
congenital or traumatic problems can occur which block the opening or canal 

and lmusl- n:i 1 tJ to moderate hearing loss. 

M i'lc!li- Kar 

The important structures of Hie middle ear are the tympanic membrane 
't.-ar !m:->, the. three snail bones which comprise the ossicular chain, and 
t ? H r%".:nd and oval windows. This portion of the ear is normally filled with 
;ir. 'flu- eustachian tube (from the naso-pharnyx) lias ™ nnornng into the 
Riddle ear. A significant number of medical problems can affect the middle 
t-ar vhirh cause honrinj' loss of a conductive type. Impairment to this part 
i)| f 1 1 1 ■ e;tr l*\ frequently medically or surgically treated. A hearing loss of 
»ip t«» (t'-t • '!'. can occur from serious middle car problems, i.**., chronic otitic 



v.-.dLa, otosc lorosis , etc. 

t 

lua^c Ear 

flic main structure of the inner car which is directly related to hear- 
+ i\v,\ is the cochlea, or end organ of hearing. This complex structure contains 
numerous hair cells imbedded throughout the structure. It is believed that 
nany of these hair cells are differentially responsive to different frequencies 
of tiu hearing spectrum and ultimately synapse with the neuronal .fibers of 
the iM^hth cranial nerve of the nervous "system. These stimulations are 
ultimately transmitted to parts of * the brain where perception and cognition 
occur. 

Damage to the cochlea causes hearing loss of a sensori-neural type, 
T!Us impairment is usually uncorrectable medically. The causes of cochlea 
damage are: diseases during pregnancy, oto-toxic drug^, heredity, child- 
hood diseases, encephalitis, Rh-incompatibility, etc. Severe and profound 

hearing losses are always of the sensori-neural type. 

* * - 

Additional Sources 

Extensive information is available concerning the physiology and 
ana tony of the hearing mechanism. Classroom teachers who wish to include 
a "science unit" on the hear.ing mechanism should review additional materials. 
Third and fourth i;rade science text books often include materials appropriate 
for ulementarv grade children. 
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Transpatvm-v < f «- Audiograms 

Purpose: his transparency provides the teacher with basic knowledge of 

the audio logical configuration of hearing sensitivity. Speech range, 
conductive and sc-nsori -neural impairments are depicted. 

•Definition 
V — ■ ■ • 

An audiogram is a graphic chart which depicts the hearing sensitivity 
of the fir relative to a seal- of normalcy. The chart has two acoustic 
. parameters: frequency and intensity. The frequency dimension, expressed 
in Hertz (formerly cycles per second) can be measured precisely; it is per- 
ceived as pitch, although not synonymous to pitch. The intensity parameter, 
designated in decibels (bel, after Alexander Graham Bell) denotes the acous- 
tic energv of the sound. The human ear perceives intensity as loudness, 
although it is not synonomous with intensity. The c-mbined graphic depiction 
ut Lhf intensity and frequency iactors, present the audiologist or otologist 
v:itl. an estimate of a person's ability to detect sounds. 

An d ■' o 1 y £t 

The audiogram reflects the response to sound as provided Lv the 
.!,;.}.;., rotor, an elect r«vicoust ic me .ban ism which is designed to produce 
a. ..-urate t .::k s ■•.*- s:iee<-h at internationally standardized levels of fre- 
, WS)1 . ,nd intensify. Different categories or types of audiometers are 
c.-rusier-ial ly avaHdble; .however, assessment of hearing should not be under- 
taken »»•• in unskilled person. The American Spee-h and Hearing Association 
(AS HA) , •••!.{'! old Georgetown Road , Washington, D.C., provides individuals 

„ ...... j t \\ strict •; with names and addresses of ratified personnel and 
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centers v.ip.iMr el providing adequate professional services. Centers are 
fva I nareTT ait J registered. 

Purpose el Audi ogr am 

AudU-vtrarts display the results of pure tone tests. These tests reflect 
a comparison of the integrity of the outer, middle and inner ear, and 
skilled audio legists can often determine the type and degree of loss based 
on the pure to-., tost results. Pure tone tests are referred to as air con- 
dt; ti-n tests and hone conduction tests. The common markings which are re- 
.i^rt.-d on the transparencies are standardized internationally, therefore 
»:n»v can be interpreted from diagnostic center to diagnostic center. 
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Ovit1.iv «1 The Speech Range 

!n ^rdfi to understand the most critical information on the audiogram, 
it is necessary to determine how veil the ear performs for the frequencies 
which transmit the speech signal • It is common to think of the enr ar> 
capable of detecting frequencies of 20-20,000 Hz. However, audiologists 
are most concerned with the frequencies 250-4,000. This range includes 
most of the frequencies produced in conversational speech. A clear pic* 
ttirc of the child's capacity to detect these frequencies provides the 
nudiologist with important information. This means that although the 
aw rage human ear can detect frequencies over a wide range, the information 
bearing frequencies tor speech are 250-4,000. Often, even this range is 
restricted to the frequencies 500, 1,000, and 2,000, f-r the critical 
speech r an ge . The average decibel level for these three frequencies pro- 
vides the most important information for the audiologist regarding candidacy 
for :\ hearing aid, ability to res7ond to conversational speech, ability to 
hc.ir and there ion? better monitor the sounds of the language (speech pro- 
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, h-o r 1 ay " ; Conductive Hearing Lo ii s 

Conductive Impairment 

This graphic depiction of a conductive hearing loss provides the 
audiologist with information indicating the inner ear is not damaged. 
Anv of several causative factors are possible: fluid in the middle ear, 
deterioration of the structures of the sound transmission system, trauma, 
hereditary disease. A child with this type of audiogram is referred to 
.it. ..telogist for medical treatment, drug therapy or surgery. The markings 

the audiogram reveal that white the hearing levels measured by air 
conduction tests are not normal, those measured by bone conduction tests 
are normal. These differences (called the "air-bone gap") indicate 
middle ear problems. 
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<Kvrl iv -3 Sensori-neural Hearing Loss 

Sensori-neural Impairment 

Tht 1 audiogram depicts hearing loss of a sensori-neural type. Both 
nets oi markings coincide, indicating no differences between the function- 
ing of the to' al hearing mechanism and the inner ear mechanism. Surgery or 
ir.t-d i .at ion will not restore the hearing. The extent of the hearing loss 
is ^r*-Mtt-r than that of the conductive type. More extensive tests are 
indicated, as well as psychological and educational assessment of the child' 
1 mgMage abilities. Otological examination and extensive hearing aid eval- 
uations should he performed. This audiogram, typical of a severely hearing 
impaired child, requires continued follow-up and referral. The notations 
oi 11 diving arrows" indicate that no response was given on the part of the 
Hu Id, even with the audiometer at its maximum output (intensity) level. 



rra.vnan.-.x 7 Tlu Decibel 

1'un.ost-: ihi- transparency .spares typical familiar sound levels 

wit-i decibel levels. U is designed to help develop understanding 
.v. intensity levels, bearing loss, and amplification which is 
required by some hearing impaired persons in order to understand 
:.pt ech. 

N«> i st ;'a 1 lut ion 

i ruquuuLly* the laivi roament Protection Agency, or some other local 
,1-,-nv, .ill icier to noise pollution in terms of decibel levels. It is 
;., (!,-.. way, the average person begins to tram: late decibel levels and the 
,v.vcho!o.;ieal manifestations of loudness and noise. 

c 

i»t i in i t ions 



A decibel (1/ 10 of a be I) is a unit of measurement oV the relative 
:.imi«J init v.it y. it is a logarithmic ratio of power or pressure and is 
L . << relative to an established reference. The chart on the trans- 
,,„.,,,,,. denote cor.-! -on environmental sounds and their representative decibel 
level--. Individual' rfith impaired hearing, require amplification in order 
, . :,.„ -,,-h the sounds around them. It is not unusual for hearing im- 
paired children to have difficult;: in different listening situations. 

, L Re Is and Audiograms 

ll„ information presented ™ the tvpical pure tone audiogram is basic 

,«„.. r,.v.Mls hear in. .ensitivilY levels. i.ut the problems ot hear i nr. im 

,.«t a:, nuite complex, particularly when the hcarinr. loss is -eve.e. 
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the »uvUo.;r.ri on 1 •. -how.- part of tin pm-on'. ihilitv to hear - 1 1 it 
n. .., v hv.\ which would In needed h) order tor th.it pcison to de- 
lict the ;>!'0' : t''li e ot sound. 

■ 1 1 ei I Oj .-' 1 ' 

\ na lor io:Hir:i of professionals dealing with audition is pro- 
loa t J exposure to sounds or noise which is so intense as to cause hearing 
i, . iiie uderal government has established guidelines which, if followed, 

n. t individuals from incurring hearing loss due to prolonged exposure 
.,. . ( .,.. u u o, Ui i, intensity (KaUh-lltalcy Act). Generally, prolonged cx- 
;v.v me- to sounds above 90dB in intensity can contribute to permanent hearing 
!o ••••• in .err •up in tmenclcs . Children and adults should be aware of the 
c.iv'. ui: elicit- of prolonged exposure to noise. The implications lor 
V.iri i-oaiitd Mldren rpeardinj*. continued exposure to high intensity 
Uv\l • ar«.- nara.cl to normal luarin. children. 



Ik, ,u v Impact of Hearing Impairment 

,nui Lan.;uaso Development of the Child 

Pur^-^t : : : , .::is:Mrfiuy corpares degree of hearing loss with the 

possibh \ y ycholouical impact on the child. In addition, some 
■.\uidel iiH's for expected linguistic ability are related to the 

[H ,;r*. l ol Meat* in:; Loss 

Hearing lo>*-, n^ measured in decibels, can be equated to probable 
Ji! ! iw*.: I tit:: in conirumicat ion, psychological adjustment, and socialisation 
pattern*:. 1 he dej^ree of hearing loss is typically interpreted as a scale 
i t .i verity, i'-ommild loss to profound loss. M though various scales of 
severity are available, the most commonly referred to has been prepared 
L»\ Davis and Silwr::un, Hearing & Deafness . 

JB lo:;?: 

ra.r lc-ve 1 speech reception ability 

j )- in sli-hL- difficulty only with faint speech 

ni Id 

40-').) moderate frequent difficulty with normal speech 

9 

o-7n marked frequent difficulty with loud speech 

70-90 severe restricted to amplified speech 

<)()- profound little understanding with amplification 

Ilu-e ranges refer Lu hearing sensitivity as measured by pure tone 
/.::%! io::teL :'v. iiit-v refer only to one parameter of hearing'. - intensity # 

ii - - , ;o '• .jl i^rtors y L Hea r lr.^ Jj'/V: ; 
;;,<• impact of hearing loss can ho related to defcrei* cf;hear- 



p.-: :x at , .ilt-hou^h individual differences are important. A 

Jli: -:. i: t tivi.:! responses are Iroquently associated with children with 
m-\»mv ..i-.i!" ; :u: ;•;»■! i rnu-nt . Behaviors such as: leelintfs ^* iiiade-i"*" y, 
i:\:i:v :Ui rpors^;il relations, hype* rao t i vi t v , depression and reelings 

.♦■ :. :!l . v s,. r itv are referred to in the literature. The following des* rip- 
tii-!»; have been developed by He liner Mykiebust (1964). 

>•-.> ,?r. loss - This amount of loss generally affects the scanning 
r; i - l-kcround timet ions of hearing. Conversation is difficult with- 
. :,• ar-a! i! icat Socialization is typically not affected adversely; 

however, levels 01" awareness and monitoring abilities can be disturbed. 

♦ d\\ loss - This* d^pree of impairment imposes some difficulties 
with .oeia! intercourse. Since amplification is typically advised, 
! -revr.Mmd-bnckpreund difficulties can occur. Conversation is usuallv 
restricted to one-to-one levels. 

.ih ;^^s - When the loss is this marked, amp! i f icat ion is less 
: i: ;s:ac:orv. Interpersonal /soe i al contact can be impaired. There i* 
, ..tlm' r-liance on tactile and visual stimulation. Frequently, social 
i:\it i-i o" 1 '^ more P-stri'ted to persons with similar heat ing losses, 
md abQW-olB loss - The hearing impaired child r?t;s! n 1 v • visa: 
t.ictil (;i Irulnt ion^Sn order to miintain his/her homeostuth ecjui- 
Ij-.riui-,. -..Via] i /.at ion i :-: typicallv restricted r- othi-r children with 



/ . * .- ; * ■ — a.. k tl ':si- fill ? M i '•'■'Msi , r,' t! t en 
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■:■.»! m'-o ios^es. Amplification tr.ay only h 
1 

• ;.»:: 1 ■ li-nd environmental m-uij-N, 
\re ":voi :Mti j!*-ariag ij.'v 1 



*-ew:iat related t t ; "- ■ **t wiii 



riu- ;if.»ri;: ii::pa.' rnor. t . ^in*t tN- ai "quisjj; it^n oi language is tlu- primary 
• iilticuMv .■noountorod by hearing impaired children, tlu- age of onset ot 
the IhMrin,: i:::p i: rment is an important factor. Typically, twodi^iM^ns 
.it-. fctotivJ i*-: lu-aring impairment acquire J prior to the acquis it i ck 
iam'.ua.co (pro-!inguU deafness), and hearing Impairment acquired aftor tht 
acquisition oi language (post-1 ingual deafness). 

Vre-I, p 1 : il Hearing Loss 

Children who suffer congenital difficulties which cause hearing, im- 
pairment appear to mature with the characteristics of handienppedness. 
;s,-!at: emotional adjustment problems, etc. are frequently mentioned as 
i t t ms ^s^ciated with pre-lingual hearing impairment. However, the most 
ir:p:-rta»t and consistent problems relate ta the difficulty in the acquisi- 
tion of language which is adequate for ln»tb socialization and vocational 
P I.icerer.t . Ihv pre- 1 i o.gual ly deafened child spends the greater pirt v his 
at -ide^i life -? riving to acquire normal language facility. 

p -! i v :;:! iioa r i ::r Jhej\Ti 

Ci! • who in- i«^ii:nat«d as p<»st-l fnr.u il ly deal -i -d appear h- be able 
!. rt-! i : :: ef tV ■ t i •< : v t : u- s! rueture of languifte. I hese children typically 
~ t . i ciders ■»: i iie d...i! , or^un i t v , do not suft'er underemployment , appear 
. : , v . al iv "ad '] us to 1" to their hearing handicap and c.ener-»! lv 

t lf . rr - rn .i :ivitios d-iilv liviar with t_-.ise. ilducat i^ia 1 1 v, tiiey t vp i ■ ■•■ • : ■ 
r . . . i . e; V .. t . t .er !j ,v t ^peeclirradlnR and audsturv train:!]/. tt.hti!-:ui 

*• ■ ■ ■ : ,-, i rs tilil the tentative vers ot la::gua>v ac qu h- : t s ■ v.-arsi 

. . .-.if. !,-r »h«- :hiM v.'ith a li«-irim» i^pa i nr.t-i; t . A i t V*u<:h 

• ar>- i'V tr»e universal, the a^e ot .■■.■-..■« . ■ '. t !•■ !i« '■r;-;-. 



]r<- w- i vital role in determining both tlu- educational and psvih«'!.«- 
li.-.i' i.i ; i:sin*.e:'! t'l t if rliilii vit.'i << hearing impairment. 
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franspart -nc " Hearing Aids 

purpose: llio purpose at this transparency is to help the teacher under- 
stand the parts and functions of typical types of hearing aids* 
Important aspects oi hearing aids are emphasized in terms of teacher 
needs rather than o lec troucoustie design. 

Pari:: ol the Aid 

A heariu: .xld functions like a telephone. It makes sound louder by 
picking up sound* in the environment, amplifying the sounds, and directing 
the rounds to the ear. Most hearing aids worn by hearing impaired children 
todav are electronic in design. Although the external cases, brand name;,, 
and irequoncy responses nay differ, all hearing aids consist of three basic 
parts. These are: 

a Micropheiit; - which converts acoustic sound into electrical energy 
1. an amplifier - which increases the strength oi the electrical signal 
,v-ci i'\r< jr earphone - which converts the amplified signal back 
into acoustic one r>; y 
Hie < ;;t i re -a 1 .* r..v :.vsie':: is powered by a battery. 



!!.-ari:v Aid: 
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,t ju-^eie thinl *>t" !w-arin.: aids as portable > and t;-arn on part of the 
hoc.. iVroosi.il li'-M'ia;'. aid:; ;»n> oi Several typi *.: 

r«»:iaura! bewiv (on** »id) - worn «»n the chest, typically in .1 carrier 
1 1 1 i»d a hartie:;:i 

1 ^ • : : vn-:ri! f'tvo eo-ipleli* aids, out- fm • aclt ear) - won- in a 



.♦tl 

c. una 1 boh ind-the-oar - a small, compact hearing aid which fits 

: v behim- the <.ar, the earphone is connected by a small cord 

d. binaural boh ind-the-ear - two complete hearing aids, worn behind 
the cars or designed to be worn within the frame of eyeglasses 

Other co.nbinations exist, however, children with severe hearing impairment, 
typically are fitted with the above types cf hearing aids. 

Limitations of Hearing Aids 

1 . hack of Corrective Ability 

Hearing aids arc not similar to eyeglasses in their corrective capacities. 
No hearing aid can completely compensate as eyeglasses usually can. The 
function of the hearing aid is to make sound louder, (increase the intensity), 
rather than .ic commodate for the variety of hearing losses. This means, hear-* 
ins* aids can onlv compensate rather than correct rorhlonr deficiencies. 

2. Hhor Auditory Problems 

Sensuri -neural hearing losses (the type most a^ociatcd with children 
wit* r.i-Vvtv lu ■ ri.i*. in^'.rrx-nt), is typically accompanied by concomitant 
M r: a, lo^s hcvnr.d the dB loss. Rome of these problems are: head noises, ab- 
nor:al loudness sensitivity, reduced auditory discrimination ability fur 
j.i rcentiiiP. ■ >: .;preeh ! rrcuencics, d is t «-rt i on , and sound localization pr^bletrs , 
VJhil-- amli-»lo*'ic centers endeavor to prescribe a hearing aid which is bort 
:s;itid to Liu individual, total compensation £or the variety of problems 
a-;s»eiatid with h -arim; inpairment is not always possible, rurthenv.orc , the 
dt:si;'.r: of h. .-rri. aids ha^ been restricted by tin- factors oi cost, si/A and 
il'irab i 1 it". 
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3„ Lack ol Selectivity of Signal 



A further complication is imposed by the Tact that the hearing aid is 
* responsive to all sounds in the environment. Thus, all sounds are amplified, 
or made louder. Therefore, the child wearing the aid receives the background 



and foreground sounds with relatively equal amplification depending on the 
fidelity characteristics of the unit. Hence, the electric fan noise is made 
J equally loud as the speech of the teacher and may "mask" it out. Normally 
- peopU perceptually tune out to the unwanted noises, but many children have 
difficulty in discriminating between the important signals they hear from 
the Less Important background sounds, particularly when amplified. 

4. Upper Limits of Amplification 

Another serious limitation concerns those children whose hearing impair- 
ment is so severe as to be unable to receive much useful information from 
the hearing aid. Since the human ear has an upper tolerance level for pain, 
i:s well as • -.;».< opt i b ly to damage, hearing aids cannot be constructed so 
as to permit intolerably loud sounds. This design feature is referred to 
as volume output control. Continued exposure to loud sounds or speech be- 
yond the to le ranee thresholds constrains the design of hearing aids. There- 
fore, severelv hearing impaired children cannot be- fitted with hearing aids 
vhiclv present speech or sound at levels beyond the threshold for pain. 

Prohion:. with Hearing Aids 

The classroom teacher should be aware of common problems which arise 
with hearin.-. aids and should be able to provide assistance to the hearing 
impaired child in the following ways: 
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Mitici- hear in:.-, aids arc energized by batteries, the teacher 
should keep extra batteries, provided by. the parent. la order 
to do this, the teacher should listen to the aid daily and <3eter- 
wisu- whether the battery i:-. functional. 

Squea ! - the hirfi pitched squealing noise which hearing aids 
frequently emit, is due to the receiver being placed too close 
to ^lie microphone, excessive volume or, a loose ear mold. The 
hear in;' aid is not functioning maximally during these squeal- 
in-.-, periods, and the teacher should be able to help the child 
adjust the aid in the harness or shirt pocket, 
li tile parents do not report that their child is scheduled for 

V 

a recheck regarding the appropriateness of the Aid, the teacher 
should mi. ;)4esL that this be scheduled. The classroom teacher is 
nost capable of perceiving cues that the child is not functioning 
tvpicnllv, not responding as s/he usual lv does, or having undue 
difficulty. These perceptions should warrant rochecks by the 

L 

audiolo>'ii renter, hearing clinician or other responsible agencies. 
It i> aot unusual for a child to periodically reject the use of 
heari'v.; lidr.. Teachers may wish to commuai cite directly with the 
parents and/or audioloj;y center re^ardin^ suitable methods for 
Uei|»i<t" l he child dur inn these Limes. 

other part- i-!' the hearing aid requiring tin leather's attention 
ir.' the »-.»r»l, tno .ar m< \<i and tin- « ase. In>;j..Ttinn of th<\se parts 
can Finnic I'm- - hi Id to r^kt cixiisuir um ot t !••• .?.-«■ if.n the »id. 
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Suggestions for the Trainer 

The following problems may be discussed within the context of each 
individual school district. A major objective is to enhance knowledge 
about hearing impairment and its effects upon learning and development. 

Suggestions for large group discussion : 

1, In what context is hearing impairment similar to or different from 
the other handicaps children within the school district possess? 
How does the psychological impact of hearing loss affect general 
principles of child development? 

*; • 
i 

S-uygestions for small group discussion : 

1. How- can individual members of the faculty provide the most adequate 

input to classroom teachers regarding hearing impairment? 
J. What techniques are available for the individual classroom teacher 

to broaden his/her knowledge regarding hearing impairment? 
3, What community resources are available to the classroom teacher, 

the speech therapist , and the administration of the district 

which can enhance the general understanding of hearing impairment? 




/ 
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Audio Cassette Tape Recording 

The materials on this tape recording are divided into three sections: 
1. Sables et the speech of children with severe hearing loss;, 2. Listen- 
ing simulation of the audiogram configurations of children with severe hear- 
-ing loss, 3. Listening simulation of the amplification of a high quality 
hearing aid, with and without background noise. These materials are included 
in order that classroom teachers who are unfamiliar with the problems of 

production of the hearing impaired, or -speech perception by the hearing 
impaired, can have some introductory samples as models.. In addition to 
these materials, a number of commercially available materials are recommended, 
letting Th rough , a disc recording available from Zenith Industries is an 
expand explanation of hearing and hearing loss. Dr. Philip Bellfleur has 
produced a tape recording of hearing impaired children entitled, How Thev 
Sp c ak. Dr. BelUleur's materials are available through the Northeast 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf. Several hearinp aid companies also 
have materials which are available at very reasonable cost. 

Suction I 

♦ iiie materials included in this section represent three different hearing 
impair*. J ,.„ildren reading sentences represent inr. everyday American speech. The 
•hildren represent average speech production ability of severely hearing 
impiired children. The children are between the ages of 11 and 1) vears -! ago 
: „d have b.M- exposed to speech thcrap>, auditory training and other n-n-dial 
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Sample 1 

^ 1. Ken played with his puppy this afternoon. 
2. Bill loves bis baby sister very much. 

Sample II 

1. Jack went home on the train in June. 

2. Betty saw her friend on the bus last week. 

Sampli III 

1. We have ice cream every Wednesday. 

2. Susan will go home by plane in November. 
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Sectio n II 

i he following samples are included in order to simulate the way in 
which hearing impaired children perceive male and female speech without 
the use of a hearing aid. Several degrees of hearing loss are represented. 
The sentences were prepared by the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo. % to represent everyday American speech. 

Condi t ion I 

Hearing loss with absence of thresholds above 2000 cycles. 

1. Why should I get up so early in the morning? 

2. Do you want an e£g for breakfast? 

Condition II 

Hearing loss with absence of thresholds above 1000 cycles. 

1. Fathers spend more time with their children than they used tu. 

2. If you don't want these oid magazines, throw them out. 

/ 
i 

Condition III \ 

Hearing loss wit/, absence of thresholds above 500 cycles. 

1. People o\x^/t to see a doctor once a vrar. 

2. Mv brother's in town for a short while on business. 

Sect ion I 1 1 

Ihe following samples of speech are included to simulate Liu- way in 
which a child with a severe hearing loss who wears a hearing aid is able 
in perceive male and female speech. (A band pass filter which permits 
2H0-JO(i0 cycles per second was used.) 

: .i'-:: 1 ? ::'-w v ! it's wrrntf wit!: ! he <ar, hut it whii'i t :?!. 
2. I d*n f t think I'll have anv dessert. 
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3. Where can I find a place to park? 

A . Do yuu have i hungo for a five dollar bill? 

The following samples are included to simulate the way in which hearing 
impaired children perceive male and female speech with the use of a hearing 
aid when typical classroom noise is added to the background. (The signal 
to noise ratio is 5 dB, indicating the speech signal is 5 dB more intense 
than the classroom noise background.) 

1. I hate driving at night. 

... ...f. 

2. I don't want to go to the movies tonight. ' 

3. Be careful not to break your glasses! 

4. Don't let the dog out of the house! 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Introduction 

The purpose of this section is to describe some of the training methods 
most commonly used in schools for the hearing impaired. It is nocessary for 

who is to work with a hearing impaired student -to become familiar 
with some of these techniques in order to understand the prior academic ex- 
perience of the \oaring impaired student. 

Goals of "ducat i^i and Vocat ional K due at ion 

The goals of "education of the hearing impaired are to guide the student 
into a self-adjusted, well-integrated, happy and fulfilling life. Education 
begins the moment the child's hearing impairment is dtagnosed. Early funda- 
mental training in speech, spcechreading, auditory training, fomnun i oat ion 
skills and behavior patterns enables the hearing impaired child to make tin- 
fullest use <.f his/her capacities. In residential schools for the deaf, pro- 
visions tor voo.it ional training are an integral part of the curriculum. 

Teac hing I et Ju] i qnes 

1.. accomplish these goals the eduoators of the hearing impaired have 

developed special training techniques for teaching the students. These 

techniques are st rue tured and definite. Therefore, when the stuJent is 
lnt»'grited into the hearing classroom, s/he will have knowledge which has 

been taught svstem-.it leal 1y and sequentially. This student mar have an ad- 
justment period whereby s/he will be trying to sort all of his/her informati" 
Into so-.e workable order to uimsel I /herself . 



Obscrvat ions 

It is important lor the receiving teacher to visit the hearing im- 
p aire d tudent's classroom to ^et an overview of "the day in school". 

Grade PI ac» nent 

The receiving teacher should observe the student's grade placement, 
not in;; i hat what is called Level I in the hearing impaired school may not 
be equal to First Grade in regular school. 

C 1 r Groupings 

Tlit receiving teacher should observe the types of class groupings, 
iiotisv. t tat most groups are rarely more than seven or eight, except for 
,:roup >.p u'ts , i lubs and special activities. 

1 evtbuol;-i 

T ! u receiving teacher should observe the types of texbooks bciriK used, 
lofin t iat *:any of them arc teacher-made from experiences that the class 
iin.. t-nii'vcd through field trip^, experiments, and units of stadv. 

.•t!!>ois ioi Lhc deaf rely om >;ood visual materials a> a teaching 
. ;;p;iiu::i-aL # Oi ten all of these uppiies are located in a separate room 
in the • hnol -irv.i can be utilised by all of the staff. 

( i ! :I-Tl- - t her 1 nU- r.u t ion 

,u iu r ot the lu ari:iu impaired u*ill have lurnaJ and ialormal learn- 
i:i f t'.s it ion ■ . flic receiving teacher should observe the method* >-/in- i-!:=p 1 » »\ 

1 ■■ ■ ■ ..if ', f . . j t i«vi : J-..V*! n=u i t uat i «n in i^Mi'ii-r, 

■'.: v -;-MVf oi this section is to present an overview oi the td'hoiques 
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u!»«-.! within the re* ident ial school, day -schools and dav classes. The ro- 
• ;<;>»'ii<i -wi ;u aware that differences occur 1 within each school and 

■'•*" roIv " :1 theJU^rhrrn personnel to provide specific information to be 
<:<• •! in pr-'uruia p-.oming for the integrated hearing impaired child. 
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Tr.ro ;parvnrv in Methods of Communicat ion 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is to depict the differences 

in the methods of communicat ion used *-y the hearing impaired. There 
arc two mjor philosophical approaches: Manual/Aural and 
oral/Aural . 

I n t rogue L ion 

The most significant problem in the education of the hearing impaired 
is that of finding effective ways of teaching language and conununicati oh. 
The normal hearing child acquires the language svstem of his/her culture 
through auditory and visual sensory modalities, S/he acquires a language 
system which is spontaneous, fluent, and adequate for communication by the 
age of i. The hearing impaired does not acquire language in the same ranner. 
A specific structured teaching system must he instituted to assist in his/hei 

vvloping communication skills. Basic to all methods of eommunl cat ion used 
by the hearing impaired is the maximum use of residual hearing. 

Manual Method .- 

An esti.TM'ed high percentage of deaf children (Furth, 1<*7<) are not 
ahie t" succeed in acquiring communication skills through speech and speech- 
reading alone. Therefore, manual communication (American Sign Language, 
h . ngL rsj «• I 1 i ng) is used as a means to establish functional communication 
v/ita romv deaf children. Those educators of the deaf who use manual commun- 
icat ioi. -.;it:i .leaf students provide an effective language for children. Tin 
::. inual s^pr-nh strives for early '.-in gunge and personality development 



facilitate the ili've 1 opment of communication before the student leare.s t«» 
speak or read. © 

Arvr i ^an S jr- Language 

The Ai-^rii an tfjjsn. Language consists of a basic concept vocabulary cir. 
p laying both signs and f ingerspelling. In addition, it relies heavily on 
fa.--- and body expressions for meanings. It has it"? own language rules 
vJiit h irv sometimes incompatible with English grammar. This is the languag 
whic 5 - is veil established in the deaf community. It shruld be noted that 
hearing impaired children of hearing impaired parents become proficient 
ir- Afnerioan Signs very early in life, 

F;>ur <M:her N r.via 1 Forms 

Inere are four similar forms of communication based on the American 
Mv.:\ Language. The systems employ word order or syntax compatible with 
i j:\ »\r usnur : 

1. "Signed English" uses signs and f ingerspelling according to 
- i ■• Hnr 1 i svnt ax . 

"Manual English" and 
J. 'SEE" (Seeing Essential English) have added morphemes or word 
m ,r! : vM-h meaning, such as word endings, verb tenses, prefixes 

/ 

i:: .: os t : i :<os . / 

... "Visible Engl>>h M is a linguistically based system which u-«--; 
l\. ■ \r s j Language vocabulary. A more elaborate vocabulaiv 

j r added which take on a new meaning according t" tin mnt-evt 
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'K^, lu'si. r Method 

! \n Korhestei Mot hod uses speech » speechreading, writing and reading 
i \- =i;s .1' communication between students and instructor and adds fingei- 
"S't- 1 i m>; in Liv.lish syntax as it is spoken. This Tithed advocates that 
!p-irii»K impaired r.iust English to learn English. 

Simultaneous Method 

(■9 • 

>\n: Simultaneous Method is the addition of speech to any form sign 
^* • - luv> t : adding spoken language to the manual presentation « the 
sentence flow will follow more acceptable English order. 

TV! t! t'\-?:::?»;n \ c t_t i_o_n ** 

7. • il (Vnmunh^at ion is not just adding spoken language to manual 
r.v- ■!!•»!. .i: . ft recognises the hierarchy of learning to communicate from 
t.:. u-.i- . r t\\tr r:ost primitive to the more complex and sophisticated symbol 

*:•.■!:: i .iv i* I via.: all sensorv modalities, visual and auditory. It urges 
t:*.- r lr i- u oi hearing amplification and of speech. It c*lso goes along 
; : ! "a, . hild's natural gestures, pantomimes and homemade signr in 
: • . -»wr n»e t h«- spontaneous expressions of the child. In total 

..! i .»: ! he cin'lu expresses ideas prinurilv in si>:n 1 ai:>Miave . Ihesi 
; . . . .:. * instruments are recognized as normal means of communis 

■ t 1 : : r .: p. ■■ ...!• whose hearing is not functionally intact. Sign ianv.uaKe 
t « .i : : ;a;* rather is used to encourage spontaneous communicat i» ti 
:■. ..a ■ o^rv.irvl'^at i ve exchange. ! ach child learnr: 
■ . ' '.: r needs a:u! i anab i 1 i t i t s . Special emphasis is pl...fi 

•: ' • i "v v.'nent of the t amity and the school to provide a consistent 
i * ■ : ' i • i ■ . -. j v i ronme:it in wh i * h the hear i ng i mpa i red rh i I d r«-n • «n. : : i , *« 



i" ! prosper. Manv hoarim; impaired adults agree that tin* most natural and 

■ L w . c to i:mu' theftse i VfS understood is h> tin* » iiiiullvtih. *»u.^ Ui-*« 

.•: • !.-.:::v.' and speaking. 

Cue*- -^pc^ef'h 

*'uvii -pe^ch is a phonetic system in which one (eitlteai hand i* used tu 
-.:;pp ! -;:t (ni;v«T duplicate or replace) t tie information un the lips i -. rd<*r 
? • ; ! i ? ! n- v.pnhi-n message clearly understood hv tht- svf^iinvadvr. Cued 
r« vni that the lips alone do not accurately identify many spoken sounds 
it i dune i*ntiru»ly according to the pronunciation, not spelling. 

\ ■ •■■ • • v: ij ^j^v! 

A t t»*;u* » logical ly based method such as the Verbotonal Method transmits 
c ra! i iSMft-iated with the ^ ui.ds and rhythms el speech Lhr-'UH.h the 

■ i f. 4V«;tem otlu than the atiditorv channels. Spec ial electronic 

i -; i-:":* I .-vi »J t., transmit within whatever h.arinp. : m;:e i s a; • «■*>%. i :■ 1 
t hi id, i ! • -u; *itl. .1 :s.-tcm of teaching body ten.*; ion ca relaxation in 



■ s t f Mi: S un t'SS ! 11 1 1 V 1 1 • \ f\ •TVlMUlt 1 * -it : • ■ : - t * * 1 : - 1 • j •* 



•r i;:,; ; • * i 



a n * ' • 1 1 1 ■ i * ■. • Liw s * 



I, lt«- tin rr^r, ? ^;p ! • ;. 
f i; it i;»)u 1 and .it in »i:ie 



.■■ ■ bJ 

Oral /Aur.i) Method (Del inition) 

ilu oral method as> defined at the Clarke School for the Deaf (Northampton, 
Mass.) is- the use of speech and speeehrafading in communication at a 1 1 t iisu-s with 
out any use ot manual corranunicat ion. The method advocates the ability o! 
th- hearing impaired to communicate with the world around them. The oral 
approach utilizes; the incomplete information on the lips and as much auditory 
iiij orm.it ien as the student is capable of receiving, and emphasizes speech 
and ^pk-i t hrc-adiag. Reading and writing are the primary means ot teaching 
langu . 

Tht-ri are tiiree techniques for oral training: 

!. "Audito ry stimulation 1 1 is the most useful for young children in pre- 
school situations or at home. Between six and twelve months of 

the child is fitted with a hearing aid, S/he is exposed t-» sounds 
n;J spwken language at every opportunity approximately vh.it happen?- 
r-y r, »rra i hearing children when they are learning to speak, but 
stimulation must be carried out more deliberately and intensely 
with tlii- hearing impaired. A parent education pre-^chool pto^r.ai 
.Ui.ii a*, tiie .!uim 1 rat v Clinic, Los Angeles and the Bill Wi I kursoii 
in Nashville, Tennessee offer free correspondent e K;t! • »a:i 
t-.-u «>Ver thi.s approach and have on-campus facilities for ntili;-.!- 
r i ! this method . 

,,l, w i i : -si-n^ory /*y 1 1 ab le-un i t methed M uses sight aud t«"j» i t- i ■ t. h 

i Tlii- child watches the teacher make the ••••und, -n* : ■ i«« !- 

it nade hv putting his hand on 1 1 i :s / 1 ■ • ■ : " 1 i . ■* -.i f< 

r • reprudMce t h* s>>und by making the same v i h rat ; ,.ir- ...i i.i. .1 i« 
. * • . • • s , i ] is ! i- . i r « ■ the has i r un i t s t au:*ht . 
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3. "Language associated-clem ent m et hod" teaches the student the 
smallest components of speech - phonemes. Then s/he Karns to 

associate these with language. 

... 

The parents and the teachers begin to make optimum use-«?>* the student' 
ability to understand speech in order to use it. The parents and teachers 
begin a special auditory training program to develop any residual hearing 
which thi* student may have. They also employ methods designed to develop 
spi-.-ih that is as normal as possible. Speech is presented in whoh- words, 
pi. rases and sentences that express ideas. Parents and teachers talk to tlu- 

Mdent about everything that is a part of his dailv life- The student 
; earns to watch speakers for cues and use voice in a certain way, thereby 
•ihtainlng a more satisfying and prompt response. 
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Transparency 1 1 Methods of Teaching Lany.u.i^e 

Purpo*< : The purpose oi this transparency is to depict the basic uiethods 
■ 01 teaching language to the hearing, impaired student in schools for 
the dca: . 

The language element must be given priority over all other ac^denic 
or non-academic areas in the training of the hearing impaired. Language 
.iw- the core oi the curriculum in all subjects, and is cmplia^ iz«_d in pre- 
school programs. Creative activities are a. means of expressing a Language 
experience* Specchreading is the tool for receiving spoken language. Sense 
Lt.ti-.iirt. (as a means o£ expression and *>f developing the ability to con- 
Cc-iiMCr, observe, and think) is a language experience. Auditory training 
i-; j procedure for the development of better voice quality, and a broadet 
% oiu't pt v>; spoken language* It de velops a consciousness of langua.i in t he 
u:r. i :oi::ai-;iL . Proiicieiiey in reading is based on language experience , and 
readin:. it.u-li is a language experience. Language and every aspu L ■: the 
•.iiiiJ 1 .; development are inter-related. Educators ot the deal have devised 

. i j t ii.ii cue- appr op V i .it e lor teaching lan>ua;.\e to t he htaria i w J 

-iw-, - t» # ..- i { | «» t .(-h { v|s **re introduced in early preschool .md « o'U i d not i i 

t j i v 1 1 ] i), i . . l o:;;p 1 4 1 1 d # 

.\:t : '» ! M ; -i r;-- ?t« reading proi i^ieru y , . my child h a »nd i , .»ppt d i 

: ( i i or; ^ : :■.■!! i :» :: <vi i r i ■■: aO~' ! ed . r i !» a* !\' ! if i ■ 1 . ,<: ' ■ , 1 »t : ■ ■ . c 

. , i . ■ ; : j ! ». • ■ . , * » • « ' i . '. i ■ t ; ; . i v % . \ a u "! % i < r s L • i 1 1 «1 * i • *" 1 : * i . « * i • • tt r ■ i • . i . \ . . 

, . ;( •: ■' t m. -d , i l i I .d-:i -a 1 or ■ i rU i : r» : ' ' * ■ * 

.■ : • ■ • « " . i « . i ■ . its r, v'/i , ■ t I he in-a r i m, h - j >.i i n ■ i \ . " '. • . I ' ■ . , 



oi uaching language arc described below: 

j -K- 1" i t.'.^era Id Key 

l!>t Fitzgerald Key is the most commonly used method of teachin lan^ua,*, 
in school.*- i or the deaf* This method tarnishes visual patterns for correct 
\ord ordt r. It also provides a set of symbols that make it possible t ■■• 

larii v constructions. Children are taught to "plug into" the key. Before 
t!: t i.t v i< used, the students classify the words they have acquired through 
vvu /t »uiarv study in a chart, 
i. Who 

>. Mow ;;tany 
, where 

.\J)ll Lives and verbs (arc grouped under their re- 
.pc^Live symbols) 

iiit i<; developed with the children as new lanv*ua>;c principle are 

• 'i t.|"»Tii, i.ventuallv word order and mod if vim*, elements of sentences are 
■: i .'. \ 'n m» ) t iff iwc of this visual aid. 

i '. ■ ■ v.hal . ti.aL are common ly used within the chart are. 



♦So 

Who How many What color What 

Lirula has a blue dress. 

Jer ry Likes candy. 

ihc Natural" Method 

The natural method (Groht) is based on the development of natural 
la.: na- v form, the situation itself, direct experience and usage. The stu- 
dfMt is fxuecLed to want to talk, to like to talk, and to try to talk, Specch- 
r<.adi'\ r started at once in the home and in the preschool. It is felt 
t i i a t it is never too early in the child's life to begin speechreading .skills, 
i'-ii tc-.iiiu-r creates a stimulus environment which involves the child with 
hi-; ;-i.-;-i>undings. The language which is taught emerges from and is dic- 
tated by the activity. The young hearing impaired student should think 
*r . \r-. ri.-:u-*»« in terms of language and should be able, with the help 
■: tv.i \u'!', ! ■■ tell the class what was done that vas funny, <.>r \:h;ii s/hr 

■\\k -n;- ^reukiasi, or Lound, bought, or discovered. As a v;roup the students 
!■ ■ !. ■ nwtrui't a news story, or an experience* story. 

student tt li.s the experience the teacher or the- student writes 
■• ;> I.il kbtMiM, overhead projector, or on an experience chart ->i r< n 

* '» ■*. addition oj illustrations. The very young class start:* by ii<.o.;~ 
lite na:::i and a few other words. Eventually the whole senten-. c wili 
i h< ohjectivo being that the children will he read in.- »vhnl 
: • ..:v i !ow. ihi;-- '^la.i.s news" is easily understood !u;-ai::.i t *u 

— *• iircrrlv involved in the experience, t.roup iter-., :t«: in • m C . r-- 

!••■.*:■ itluw, i .111 'mMlkIv ho individualized and tui.ied intu a vt i \ i i i 
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t\<! :! - iijMn i hrourht .t black cat to our room. 

. • i l -..vr i i "»i lk # j 



i lu ia i 



I^i : i ..i i.v Approaches 

ttf! linguistics refers to the scientific study of language. Like 
..i i i it- ids oi *tud\, linguistics can be divided into many areas. Kdiu.uors 
i»: U- nt-arini'- I f np<i1rcd are interested in logical generalizations, complete 
an, ^/U-ion-.istent explanations for the i-ay language operates. In principle, 
t lan.tuajc pro-ran aim- to teach the rules of transformation il grammar. 
i L vrr ;i.v-ih1i. the child is allowed to make his/her own discover iob 
; 0 ,. tt L ;,, 'i .cwic: are made, intensive drill will be a iont innuu.; rein- 
..,,,...!.«»( Liw-=: ,h Miti;i:. experiences. The scope and sequence of the lan^ua \v 
;;.!;\ ■ »ar!.»allv learn from ar.es 2 to 7 should he the basic pa: I v»l 
•■ or the hearing impaired, Thi 1 i:- * ■ I :,v ■ 1 '* M !"•- 

■ :t < ; c *( ha-. masUred triiwur.h concept.., t:;;u ' 1K * r< ' ' : Mlf ' ; 

j. - i : i a \. i y.;isu; L:ic i. Uoination provided by eac !: -.e:»t c:v. t p. "J : v ■ 



tilt :»« : ' < i 



. liu uhude I- land F»tii.u>! 1 ■ *r f 



r. ; : 



' ! < * r ■ i - ■ ! • ' * ■ ■ - r < ' n 1 1 i r v i • x » 



t-o.iu.a at ideas and concepts, s/he Is presented with different patterns of 

? .»! ■• ops t rue t i ons • 
!■;•■: ••mlt of patterns: 

Si :> joi-L iol Lowed by an intransitive verb. 
Slu i Li ie 1 1 . 
The ;irl cried. 
,k> ... hark. 

f • ^ ? sentences using where and when. 
We went to the store, 
it rained yesterday. 
■ : !se !w : ; ran in the ; r .ym Last ni^ht. 

" VP i ; ^..m! ! nter.v lion Visual Res ponse ) 

.red i :. ier.u: t ion visual response systfm (MIVR) or, Iti nure complete 
nj-.i.-fM ,r! , j : u- optimum in terart ien learning laboratory (OM,L), permit- 
.-: >• . i ; r^!^ .in entirelv now teaching and learning prece.-urc h.,s* u 

.. vrr - ; learning theory, programmed learning concepts behavioral ob- 
r. :! :"i r uiaeer.ent ind performance based cduc.it i «n . 
. . i 1 -.-.n-iisis o: i room (or laboratory) nf individual overhead pro- 
- • -i m -u- of up Lo twelve ..tu(!r::!s arc prompted t«* t i I 

, ■!:.:.! :. : ::-i«us manner tc a serie-: of reaeher pres. -at t i . 
. . ,,. ri v v-ri : i;:,:, KpoILi-w:, •..'!'. :-n^!rn t hir* ur * 

, the ^lu»I«-!iJ.^ write . their e;::. ".-erl.eid pi -■;»■ 

: -,r '...all*: f :t .|iind then. ! ; :» MiV" • 1 ! e r t :.< ? • 
»)r ■ : *" t- r ! :: : • ! t r ha rdwa re a s h - j . i . 1 1; > ■ »' • ] ;> : - i * 

( f n ■ r ;» i . i f.e 



!n manv ways the M1VR system capitalizes on the character! si U s d 
pto/.rarimed learning with its emphasis on breaking teaching down into many 
: stops and expos tug .each step for student perceptions. It als.- pro- 
vi.li-. ., situation requiring observable student responses. The student 
,n! tin- teacher have immediate knowledge of success or failure on any set 
t.sk. Immediate reinforcement techniques are built in and remediation in 
.r.v. area ran he quickly supplied. When skill in using the laboratory 
: ; :.p»-.i, tip.trlv every behavior of almost every student can be poM- 

f ; v. ] v iv! at V r.L'J. 
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."r.M:spjtvr.cy i. Speech Production of the Ucaf 

i -.jp. e: !he i-.:rp*-sv cf this transparency is to describe the difficul- 
ties :r i« achinj; the hearing impaired child to speak 
ir.it: i ■ i ^ i I' " y . 

jut rcduc t icn 

Intclligi'r; speech production by hearing impaired students Is 
u : idable t : k. in mobt cases the articulatorv mechanisms of the 
hi-irinr, impaired student ,»re intact and functioning. However, when 
tat .iiild's hcariny, :s impaired, other means must be implemented so 
. ; lt> .. 0 kAX i-.-f the sounds s/he c.mnnt hear. Consequent 1 y , speech 

vel ' ^ m j nt tvf - the -ht^rin^- impaired 4oe& not precisely follow the 
r..Uiiratirnal pre- ess of normal hearing children* 

Spee Jh 1 r-.'b l err.s 

opee,:. cf the hearing impaired has been studied in depth. 
• :-.:! Nr^ber* (19^2) have investigated the intelligibility of 
.. : ... t ,h , ; t!;. Lear::*.*; impaired a::c have described scirw general and 
....... ,. :r . r . thv pr-/»d»*ct ion of n dea! speech' 1 . 



r-, ir. the production of vowels included: 
i -f ^nt v.wel iV-r cir.rthur 
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sruilds. (p/b, t/J t k/g) 

Tlu- substitution ot one sound for another: sh tor s* and 
w t "or i . 

3. Inappropriate nasalization and denasalizat ion. 

m * The misai ticulation of consonant blends: (ks, br, ft) 

?. The omission of consonants at the end of a word: (as daw 



^ru«e:-h is tpt tt? be very slow and labored so that it loses its .charac- 



Incorrect rhythm in speech results in distortion of individual 
jr.vl the context of the entire sentence* 



:he hearing impaired child often has irregular breathing patterns 

it i- uunrsumi-s euns idtr rab ly nu.re breath while .-peaking* The 
..::t«.;ri ar. excessive amount of breath on single sounds tends 
. , it;- length ■ t phrases and require: additional ruspirat ion. 




dog, and coa for coat.) 



consonants at the beginning of a syllable. 



t 1 1 



Loudness 



udrr.t relist 1 «e.irn to not: it* r 



ah 1 *j to ^c-nt to! the ; 1 1 ch and : v-udne « : 



'in : • 



iar*; 



laere are several methods used in teaching speech to the hearing 
I rod. 

1. Phonetic-Kinesthetic * 

The speech teacher relies upon phonetic placement and 

kinesthetic feedback* 

- 

Technical aids 

Visual reinforcements of articulations art- nude throuyh the w 
of computers, oscilloscopes or other patterning devices. 
5. Dictionary study 

!h;s method utilizes the diacritical markings to emphasize 
stress and word patterning* 



Iran, parency :i 13 Aural Rehabilitation 

Purpose: The purpose oi this transparency is to depict aural rehabilitation 
pr^Mens. The hearing impaired require special, consideration rej;arJiiij', 
naxisnal use oi" residuai hearing. 

i)ef i nitio n 

This concept refers to technical or therapeutic techniques which are 
designed to enhance the use of residual hearing for hearing impaired person.*.. 
Ihe Literature confirms that totally unusable hearing is a rather rare nhenome 
nun. Advances in the design of hearing aids and the design of auditory" train- 
in • ■::iir<! have encouraged professionals who work with severely hear in-.: ir.i- 
•Mirt-d children to develop techniques which could maximize the use ot residual 
and -or impaired auditory processes. Schools for the deaf, day schoo' - or 
;av programs typically include a core of aural rehabilitation programs within 
the inuturc of tlie services available to hearing impaired children. :ypi- 
. ;:"lv t!ie.;e services consist of: auditory training, speechreading, speech 
i .. - in. nd ti. h.nological alterations of the learning environment. 



:'..•>••- «»na I iiearin;- .-ids have fidelity limitations due to size- and ^>.t. 
»di i hcarinc. aid;- (auditor> training units) can provide addit ional 
if 11,'. rrtquenty response patterns which arc not replicated in ::ul! 
: ijf.iri i • aids. Many commercial units are specifically de.;i : '•>;' 

Ilsc.e anits or combinations of unit- peraii tin- he »■ i i r.-ii: 
l . etti.-e the .speech (signal) of the teacher and/or . 1 a t « .1 !»r ! : <. 
. :; . .::-.d i:itt :5 .ity levels than do individual hearing aid:;. '<.>>• ■ >r 
■ • • i i :; \\ v :>r«»vide f i . rtjethod of in:;t r'ac t ioii.; 1 ill:. :'. 



5 inrir .-indents. The individual child receives academic instruction -h i ic 

: .!" <,earpin\u-s, earplug) to the waster unit within t!u v I as.*i .-o. 

f 

lae te v he- wea»'* a microphone which provides max imum efficiency and re - 

distortion and external noise* Most schools lor the deal' provide 
- »-. ."■iiiiMiichc for 'classrooms* Hearing impaired children are theretorc" 
\y a. iilcd with tile most advanced technological equipment through whKh 
; \ ran receive speech, instead ~>f relying upon individual hear in. 1 as J:., 
1 ."at heart v. impaired children, a form of amplification is csri«-:«t!i!. 



;;»tLt' ! rt 



ad i n^ 



...U 'v-i .h Language is redundant and visual, the vowel and coa:?oiia=:l 
:iri .nio;i oi inglish is relatively difficult to perceive without auditor." 

9 t--l.' h'*-2l> oi the sounds o; English are clearly visual or -li -ct rnih le 
. i ion alone. These figures fluctuate since individual • p«- s . iry 

.i:racy and discrete production of sounds and word pa:u - i' *. 
ivn-aitvd ^ hi Id is typically aided in learning to read Kpercn panerns 
:al!y (-.or:!-, and thoughts) by instruction in attending; to the Ujj -.:ovi - 
, ,. : t : it Several instructional net hods o: ii\-u:.i : : ;-t . . • 

: ■ :..-i :oped. At present, a synthetic rather than t> !-a' ■» 

: - L • : h 0 tt:uiiin? f . of ^inechreadinj:. The hcarin:. ir-pairni ai :i 
• i [•'■■iM-t Lip movements, gestures, body move-sent ■ , i: "« » 
, . ; ,.tlly. wrou.di practice and context, s-'lu- ran dfi.-rni :r- war :■ 
■ t rt: .ir. h on the ability ol" hearinv, imp lived -hi!l:\.' '■ 
■ . • : : v« : - i*. rat hi-r un.-pec if ic , i.e. iL i.; J i i : i t - - ■ i J « 
; ;: :.J .-ij; ;i::nlav -.Uill in .speechread i nr. ahilUv aa.: 
■ % ;C I,.'.-; ..Jt*. i- deve! op i:v/ Chi- ''kill. Spee< h thrr ■ 
. sirnvide n:- i stance t t \u- • hi i ! • ' ' ' ■ 



h>. : Mptr/'iirt' utin;f! skills. 

t - 1..-; r.»oiw tc.K'hcr should be aware of imposing communication limita- 
tion: w::cn vU :u-..kUmh'c is solely on speechreaditift techniques. Visual IlrJit, 
i!K'.:viJiMt .-i'oc^h production differences, consonant confusions, contextual 
.in , Ji .i.mc\-, si-.f of uroup involvement and numerous other iactors eilecr 
■ liiilit\ Lo ^peechread effectively. Total dependence upon, speech-' 
.ibiiitv producei' strain visually and physically for the child. Fatigue 
* : a i:v i! j i liiultics are. not unusual psycho-phyaioloiUcal result.- oi ~[ 
..! i-L 1 ia:;ee 0:1 speechreadinp for information processinp. Sever il 
* v.:.t contribute to providing the child with .1 more acceptable climate 
■vi; :.pi 1 wli reading techniques can be employed: 
1. Oi. tance C*-6 feet from the speaker) 

U:.;. out unaccented art icu lation 
>. ( doc visual li uit on the face of the speaker 

Natural gestures and expression can be an a/.set Lo ;he child -/lin H 
.it.ntadcnt upon speechreadinu, 
■Ve, -p^chrradin/. clearly has limitations lor the classroom setting 
Li. lu-r i> pohile, conversation is not always a one- 1 .»-om • iv 1 at i onship 

: u-i:i- -mv he less than ideal. Speechread in>; i* ^°' ;t eiteci.ive i;i a 
'U--!, structured environment. 



L!u ra;>v 

.jMo.h Liu rapist who is specially trained in hearing impairment - an 

Liu heari ;:■ Impaired child in boLh speech production and speech rcccp- 

Vari..a ncLhods arc- used by diftercnt schools ant. LlicrapiM •: to L -»- 



; 1 ;n .1 . l :»:■ jnp 



lived child's understand in;-, of aural rehabilitation. 



it-'. -t nay provide special cmiipnent I or^ji i in r-idii :•..>;•> n.., 



S 



.,?}.,.. i i.n-uage development* Individual schools or pro-, 1.1:1.. 

.Hilciviil romponent* of aural rehabilitation for the hearing im- 
!. iht Auh therapist in a program designed specifically :or tin- 

• • ..... w 

i, r,x>{\*~ typically relates speech production and reception to .1 
■ .• ;pect ivc of language facility. 

.- c Ur i en j A 1 terat ions 
■i. !...ols tor the deaf or other program* designed specifically fot the 
. . -. impaired provide a variety of technological devices which ran on- 
1 and rinximi.te residual hearing. In addition to training units, in- 
i„r loop ;ysten*, F.M. amplifiers and microphones , many fc.tool* provide 
o-Uujal technology (hardware) which reduces extraneous noise, amplifies 
vi: 1 element .; of the teaching curriculum and generally enables t he 
-i.j. impaired child to participate in an educational environment which 
. relv on the child being "plugged in" to a desV model unit. These 
l:H , ;, avt altered the climate of classrooms for th\ hearing imp.. i red and 
.ot.ner.ially available units can provide flexibility in scheduling and 
.,{.:.... ud-c. A variety of equipment is available which varies in both 
. ...« c- i. r,. Individual school districts laced with the proper! 
.... i . lIk:,'.- physical plant to the hearing impaired child should ia.vsii- 
, ••„ :, ;: r,ber. .»1 systems currently available. The induction loop, which 
. -vatiy one ->i the most widely used systems limits, the teaehin , environment 
.. .iar . J.^sro.m. The new KM units bring added "sh--rt w.iv. " ha::: 
-ohi'.ity and , lexibi lity beyond the constraints of the l-."'H 1 : >•■■■ 



Ir.-nsparoncy #14 Socialization Curriculum 

rurposio:. The purpose of this transparency if? to depict some 01 the Important 
social behaviors that arc taught by direct experience to the hearing 
impaired student. 

» 

K.:«t. i.'tiale for Socialization Curriculum 

- Parent* and the residential schools for ^he -deaf have designed programs 
Vrt-.ival specifically with the personal and social adjustments of he.u ing 
Immured students. Students living in residential settings are often unable 
t.. rot urn home every weekend due ti long travel distances. It therefore 
beeunen necessary tor the schools to help the students bridge the gaps in 
social tnd beiiavioral maturity. Parents and teacher participation in the 
student's total development has reduced many of the differences that have set 
the hearing impaired child apart. Interpersonal adjustment of the hearing 
impaired often depends uron adequate means of communicating and understanding 
the abstract concepts as love, friendship, hate, dislike, sportsmanship and 
patriotism. 1" order for the student to learn that there is more than one 
i.. some problems, the schools share in helping the student develop a 
c.aJ behavioral pattern. Students need stimulating material t<. teach them 
• -.i-.ir ovii act We minds to see a situation through, and to think i-i 
»jkec.s v Kvs. The student must be lead from "taking turns" at age lour, into 
".;p..rr.;:nanship" at fourteen. He must be allowed to ro see the srho-.l nui - e 
: ; a? ine six, buy a bus ticket and travel alone at nine <>r t-u, in 
lv.\-r t" reel secure traveling in Europe at eighteen. The teacher '=u-;t 
:: . • : -»1 ilv the child from reality. S/he must be Riven evetv to..! : 



f vi i : ic Uvhnujues 

;.-.t»-hw'rt> must be alert to finding ways of teaching the rt-l.itu.ns K;tw*»*-n 
i i vi i'\vnts. Frequently Che event as seen is not t !»*• whoK pi* tuiv 
.i.id t.j..- teacher must keep in mind- constantly that usually thjT'sUudent ve,«: 
„., Jv r j u » event. An exciting incident, on television could prove disastrous 
when the student tries it the next day in school. 

An-.rrart concepts place barriers to understanding Certain religious and 
.: -.iLu.iL ions. Thj? student must bo taught that although "Iving" is vroiu;, 
r.:v -re lisHt-s when kindness outweighs truthfulness. "You look old/ 1 nrnt 

: i.- .1 statement that, should be left unsaid. Honesty or perhaps Muntm-rtS 

\ 

";«» most unkind and is one fragment of the student's training thai t.« im- 
?». n,.L. ihe student must not only know right from wrong, but how re anal we 
t:"h inevitable ehoire between two wrongs and to choose the lesser. x 

\ w !■ ■•^.■ndenee 

i.i prepare the student for independence the educator' start s earlv in 
J::/ Liu st -silent to make decisions for himself . If it looks like rain, 
■ .;. :r !e< ;.!..• to take his/her timbrel la to lunch or Lake a . ha:i« « 

... r- M --inv: it in soggy clothes for the rest of the div. What h.- 

. r/i vrv/ var ietv sti>re with the nom»y th.it *whe s:..iv ho.'- uhim-I 
!.i !: : . ior.j 1 rodi ficat ion mntr.u-.t durim? the week.' V.'i I i :t he a 
. t:;fiv- % it fe»»d f f»r «i small t-'-vT 

♦ 

: ; ill 

:>;*•<■ thinr.s in Uu-ir proper perspective, to tel] a Innis* , I- 

: ; ir.- in.! to respond pleasantly when the ]oki K on y-»«i; -i! : • usvh-i 



the" category uij&ood humor. There are the occasions when the teacher sets 
up an environment whore appropriate responses can be taught just as the 
language that' is needed; for certain occasions is taught. Greetings, 
rv.spoascs. v to/pr^tihg?, expressions of interest in what others are saying, 

"itf breakers".. at parties, how to be a gracious house guest, what to say 

,y ■ / 

when piwri a prize or j*if t , what to say to che clerk, the bus driver, papcr- 
^•^aTwoK nurse, librarian or any of the people with whom the student comes 
into <«MU.u t are just as important to teach as is humilitv through sell 



t 



Hven as early as preschool, a heavy emphasis is placed on good table manners 
The vrrert use of the napkin, fork, knife and straw are almost -fcs important 
in hU/her mealtime experience as being able to match the foods to a picture 
Jiart -t to say the names of the foods. Good manners are a part of the 
nursorv -•. hool curriculum just as ordering from a menu, quick tabulation of 
«ri «•■••« • ■» see if the pocketbook will support the stomach and proper tipping 
: . ■ .• J ft <>t the adolescent life. 

ki:>\ h i 1 i t v 

A. . . • 

:ihai ing and sharing of responsibilities is another area that starts 
. <. ;•• In the student's life. Most classrooms have plants and animals that 
I l >t , >l care and attention. Love and care of plant and animal life 
■ neural way to teach sharing. The nursery school child may hold the 
, :tu;. tightly around the neck. The child will probablv ivt he ihlo 

••■ ! U -.i tin.- Kitten's cry. The older students arc often closelv stifurvi set; 
• •„.•..;• t •■ : e-f> ; ! sharing responsibilities in titoer <i • . 



maintaining a fair student government. Elections are held, campaign 
tiPt*t»ch<»ft are made, buttons passed out, literature circulated and votes 
cast. All of this is done to prepare the young adult for the first day 



at the polls. The student is aware of the personal responsibility of 
citizenship and also learns the mechanics of marking the ballot or pull- 
ing the correct lever. 
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Suggestions ft?r the Trainer 



The following questions may be discussed in context of each individual 
school situation. A major objective is to provide a workshop atmosphere 
th.it will generate problem solving discussion. 



1. How can the classroom teacher lend support to a social and behavioral 
curriculum? 



a) How can the classroom teacher help the student in decision 
- \5* making? 

b) How can the classroom teacher help the student with social 
skills? 

2. Why is there a philosophical dichotomy between manual communica- 
tion and oral communication? 7 

3. How can the classroom teacher most effectively utilize the speech 
therapist concerning specific speech problem* of the hearing 

impaired student? " 

4. Can comparisons be made between the methods for teaching language 
arts in schools for the deaf and our languape arts curriculum? 

'5. Develop a check list for the receiving teacher to take 
when s/he visits the school for the hearinfi impaired. 

b. What changes can be expected from the hearing impaired student 
who has attended a residential setting? 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL NEEDS 
Introduction 



• UW successful adjustment of a hearing impaired child to a mainstreatned 
classroom" is dependent dh many factors. One important factors the number 
of resources available within the school. The staff should include competent, 



qualified people who can provide for the specialized needs of hearing 
impaired children. The school should have the necessary facilities to 
a.:. osmedJte these children and materials to provide adequate instruction. 
Another (factor influencing the success of a hearing impaired^ child in 

the iua. cnvi-rUoent is the flexibility of .the school curriculum. Language 

l 

deficiencies 'attributed to hearing impairment will necessitate an individualized 
approach to instruction. Alternative levels of integration should exist to 
permit individualization for each hearing impaired child.' In addition to 
»iu.cial academic requirements, there will be a need to individualize goals 
for ettectWe learning and social development. 

ihe attitudes of relevant people are a third influential factor. Some 
dvi-ree ol enthusiasm and commitment should be felt by the teacher who is 
to receive a hearing impaired child. Likewise, it is helpful if the child's 
parents feel enthusiastic about the project, show a continuous interest in 
ttu progress of their child, and support the school's effort. The people 
of the community, too, can have an impact on the program's success by 
..fur in;; assistance and support. 
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The task of providing an education which meets the speciai needs of 
hearing impaired children is a difficult challenge. However* if these 
tactors are addressed, i.e., adequate resources are available, the school 
curriculum and staff are flexible and can provide alternative programs, 
atul it the attitudes of participants are positive, the chances of success 

-are greatly enhanced, ^ 

This section has been written with the classroom teacher in mind. Its 
purpose is to offer assistance and specific suggestions in the following 
areas: 

1 ♦ Kays' to develop responsibility 

2. Ways to foster communication between hearing impaired and normal 
hearing children 

J. Ways to understand the hearing impaired child's communication 

4. J he teachers role in respect to ancillary personnel 

5. General curriculum considerations 

b. Specific considerations for the language arts and math curriculum 
7. The use of media 

-S. Hie classroom's physical environment 
9. The classroom's educational environment 



Transparency #15. The Teacher *s Role - 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is to depict the importance 
o£ the teacher's role in. the hearing impaired child's successful 
adjustment to a new learning environment. 

— ,.* - The teacher is an important factor in the successful adjust- 
ment of a hearing impaired child to a mainstreamed classroom. 
His/her patience and understanding should provide a comfortable, 
secure learning environment. S/he should become aware of the 
child's individual needs, then make the necessary modifications 
in the classroom and provide additional help and support. It is 
the attitude and behavior of the teacher which sets the standard 
for the other, children and adults. 



Overlay #1 Developing Responsibility 6 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is to give the teacher 
specific suggestions which help to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in hearing impaired children. 

Children with hearing impairments can be encouraged to 
participate responsibly and need not be overprotected. Here are 
some specific ways the teacher can work toward this goal: 

1. Make sure the hearing impaired child is looking at you before 

you begin speaking. 

2. Ask questions periodically to see that the hearing impaired 

« 

child : .s comprehending what you are saying. 

3. Provide praise and approval for student responses as they 
occur. Do not ignore any attempt to communicate by the 
hearing impaired child. 

4. Encourage the hearing impaired child to ask questions when 
s/hc does not understand. You may need to teach the child 
how to ask questions. 

v Assign a buddy to help the hearing impaired child by inter- 
preting directions, answering questions and taking notes. 

6. Encourage good study habits at hone and in school. 

7. Encourage the hearing impaired child to participate in class 
discussions. 

8. J^ncourage good use of oral and written language. 



\ 



9. Individualize assignments so that they can be successfully 

. . X ■ 

completed by the child. The use of contracts, (agreements* 

t 

made between the teacher and child as to what the child 
will do to learn) is a way of individualizing assignments 
without causing the child to feel "special". The child should 
be held accountable for assignments. The use of contracts 
helps? to instill a sense of commitment in the child. 

10. Expeet the hearing impaired child to obey the rules which 
govern the classroom. Giving preferential treatment to che 
child would cause resentment by peers and would not prepare 
the child for situations outside of school. 

11. Encourage the child to pursue interests through extra- 
curricular activities. 



I 
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mvt lav ' J Encouraging Interaction Between Hearing Impaired and Other Children 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is to give the teacher specific 
guidelines for developing and encouraging interaction between hear- 
ing impaired children and other children. 

The teacher cannot assume that the hearing impaired child is going 
to S eek out ways of interacting with other children, nor that other 
children are golnj; to make successful attempts at including the hearing 
impaired- child in their activities and relationships. To establish 
friendships will require repeated efforts on the part of both the 
hearing impaired child and the other children. Tfie following suggestions 
should assist the teacher in encouraging natural, comfortable relation- 
ships: 

1. Provide learning activities In the classroom which require 
group interaction. Small group work is facilitated through 
flexible seating arrangements made by moving desks, using 
chairs, or sitting around tables. 

2. Km:our.-ige the hearing impaired child to participate in extra- 
curricular activities, especially those which are attractive 
to children such as baseball, drama, music, etc. The inter- 
est range of hearing impaired children is the t same as other 
ehi ldren's . 

J. Help build self-confidence in the hearing impaired child by 
reinforcing the successful attempts s/he makes in activities, 
Help Km i 1 ri :\ positive self-concept by recognizing those ac- 
tivities s/he lioes well. A child who feels good about h in- 
self /herself is more apt to attempt relating te others. 



Observe the hearing impaired child's interrelationships in 
both formal and informal settings. If the hearing impaired 
child is having„ difficul ties t . diagnose the problem and de- 
velop a strategy to solve it. Selecting .a buddy to act as ; 
an interpreter may aid communication. Structuring informal 
play situations may help in initiating relationships. 
Severely hearing impaired children often lack social skills 
i wh ich other children learn incidentlyT You may wish to 
make the other children aware of this and to ask their 
assistance in helping the hearing impaired child learn these 
skills. Ydu may need to alter the expectations and attitudes 
of the other children by making them aware of people with 8 
handicaps who have excelled. (Beethoven, Helen Keller, etc.) 
Remember, your expectations and attitudes will influence 
directly those of other children and of other adults. 
Review instructions when playing games to insure that the 
hearing impaired child w!l 1 have a positive experience. 



Overlay £3*~ Understanding Hearing Impaired Children 

- . « 

Purpose: the purpose of this, transparency Is to help the teacher 

to understand what the hearing impaired child is communicating* 

\ ■ 

The teacher may have difficulty understanding the speech of a 
-bearing impaired child.- It is important that the teacher tell the 
Hearing impaired child when s/he does not understand and that s/he 
persist in discovering what is being communicated. The following 
list is a strategy 'to' aid the teacher: 

\ m First, ask the hearing impaired child to repeat what s/he 

4 

r said. Watch the child's lips and facial expression for clue 
2. Use an interpreter-tutor when available to assist in trans- 
lating communications. 
T. Ask the other children to help yoft. 

4, II necessary, ask the hearing impaired child to write the 
message to you. 



Overlay Relating Information to Ancillary Personnel 

Purpose: The ^rpose of this transparency is to inform #xe teacher of 
his/fier role in relation to ancillary personnel* 

Hie teacher may be responsible for relating pertinent information 
ta the ancillary personnel who come in contact with the hearing impaired 
child. These people might include supportive personnel (i*e* speech 
clinicians, interpreter, itinerant teachers, psychologists , counselors, 
school nurse), school personnel (i.e. bus driver, custodian, cafeteria 
staff), crossing guards, teacher aides, and teacher trainees. A small 
conference before meeting the hearing impaired child will aid these 
personnel in creating a comfortable environment and In alleviating any 
embarrassing situations* The following suggestions will clarify tfte 
teacher's role in relation to the specialized teacher and school 
psychologist. 

1. The specialized teacher will be the person with whom the 
classroom teacher will maintain closest contact. His/her 
role will be to provide instruction in special skills such 
as spoochreading ; auditory training and speed) therapy. So 
that this specialized teacher can coordinate his/her program 
with that of the classroom teacher, the classroom teacher 
should communicate to him/her what is being learned in the 

classroom. A systematic way of insuring that this be done 

i 

r 

with regularity is to submit to the specialized teacher 
a weekly lesson plan which includes key vocabulary words, 
concepts, and skills to be learned. This enables the specialized 
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t, .ichor to reinforce what the classroom teacher is teaching 
and to supplement the experiences of the hearing impaired 
child in the areas to be studied. Further, the specialized 
teacher should be provided with a report on the activities used 
Lu accomplish given objectives each week and a report of the 
student's performance. The classroom teacher and the 
special izcd~tcacher should invite each other to observe 
the hearing impaired child in the cla&srofcm and the resource 
room setting. 

The school psychologist will be responsible for administering 
standardized tests and interpreting test scores. This 
person should be made aware of hearing impaired children 
so that appropriate adjustments can be made. These may 
include: an individualized testing situation, a non-verbal 
tost instrument, and the use of an interpreter. 



Transparency ?H*» Curriculum Considerations 

« 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is tp alert the teacher to the 
curriculum needs of hearing impaired children and to suggest ways to 
accommodate these needs within the existing curriculum. 

Many needs of hearing impaired children are essentially the same as 

those of normal hearing children, however, some needs will be unique to 

hearing Impaired children. The following list of recommendations may be 
applied to a 11 curriculum areas: 

F.xpec t at Jons 

I. Ihc teacher should become aware of the hearing impaired child's 

potentials. Given this information, learning activities should be 
■ designed to challenge and maintain interest, yet not frustrate or 
defeat the child. A level of expectation should develop from this 
information and should not be lowered because of the additional 
effort required by both the teacher, and hearing impaired child to 
teach this level. 

Cur r i cu l_um Coals . md Des igns 

j. Ihe approach to learning should be consistent and systematic. That 
is, what needs to be learned should he defined clearly using measur 
able objectives which direct the ci.ild toward a predetermined goal. 
There should he a core philosophy, methodology and curriculum 
around which learning revolves. Before instruction the teacher 
should assess what needs to be learned. The next step to set 
goals, state objectives and design K ruing activities. l\.r h« • ir- 
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ing Impaired children* these activities mav need to be broken down 
into finite, veer slnall tasks. Each learning task, once mastered* 
should follow in\a logical, sequential order. 

. Le arning Act'ivi t U»s_ 

3. Learning. activities should actively engage the hearing impaired 
child. A good question for the teacher to ask h-imsel f /hersel f 
is "What should the child do to demonstrate learning?" Some 
examples of activities which involve student activity are draw- 
ing, constructing, writing, listening, viewing, designing, com- ^ 
paring, telling, and creating. 

Feedback Mechanisms 

4. The teacher should provide regular feedback reinforcement to the 
hearing impaired child. Words and gestures of encouragement and 
nraisc arc essential to the hearing impaired child who is often 
confused and unsure of how others perceive him/her. Offer 
suggestions to the hearing impaired child where improvement is ^ 
desired and then give feedback in terms of progress made. 

\ 

5. The tea, her should design learning activities that develop 
higher level thinking skills. 

PROJECT LIFE has identified the following skills as being important 

1. making associations 

2. making comparisons and contrasts 
). making analogies 

U. arranging in logical sequence 

r >. the ability to classify and make generalizations 
6. detecting absurdities 
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7. matching 

8. making discriminations 

9. groupings 

id. making inferences 

11. drawing conclusions 

12. extracting the meaning of a new word from context 

13. reasoning 

14. making a judgment 

li. predicting the outcome of a given event 

16. meaningful completion of pictures and situations 

Rcinfor^enent Techniques 

6. Reinforce new skills, vocabulary and concepts until they become 

internalized. Much of what is learned incidentally by other children 
through verbal remarks must be taught to hearing impaired children. 
Provisions for teaching and reinforcing this information muse be 
deliberately structured into the child's learning. 

Mul ti-Sens_o_ry_ App roaches 

7. Employ a multi-sensory approach to learning. Utilize all senses 
through verbal, auditory, visual and tactile experiences. 

Inte r-Relationships in Learning 

8. Interrelate skills, concepts, experiences and vocabulary between 
various subjects. Their repeated use in varying contexts provides 
reinforcement and helps the hearing impaired child sense the inter- 
re Lit ion of a"l 1 learning. 
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Cre at Iv i t y 

9. Approach learning with creativity. Although instruction for the 
hearing impaired child will require many reinforcement activities^ 
•it should be creative so as to motivate the child. Learning 
activities should encourage and develop'the child's creativity.^ 

Student Choices 

10. Provide the hearing impaired child with opportunities to make 
choices in respect to his/her learning. Allow the child to pursue 
interests and to initiate projects or activities. One way of giv- 
ing the hearing impaired child opportunities to make choices and 
develop interests is through learning centers. Another way to give 

. both teacher and student input into learning is through the use of 
contracts. Making choices and following through on commitments 
made in regard to these choices help develop independence and 
responsibility in hearing impaired children. 

Eva luation Processes 

11. Evaluation of the hearing impaired child's adjustment to the main- 
streamed classroom should be an ongoing process. The child's 
parents should be contacted early in the year so that goals for 

ac *ide mi c ac hievement and social growth can be established together. 
As a general rule, the number of parent-teacher conferences for 
hearing impaired children should be twice the number of conferences 
for other children. Regular meetings for goal setting and t valua- 
tion should occur between the teacher and supportive personnel. 
If possible, the teacher should try to visit the child in the 
special school for hearing impaired children before the child . ->rru ■ 



• y7 

to the ma inst reamed class. if this is not possible v it may be 
holptul toir the teacher to either contact the child's former 
teacher to learn information about the child's earlier progress, 

or to visit a special school for the hearing impaired to help 

_» » 

determine gonlr; and measures of attainment. 
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Transparency Language Arts-Mathematics Curricula j_ 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is to offer specific suggestions 
fcr tluT language arts curriculum for hearing impaired children who arc 
fully integrated . The following four areas will be discussed; each to 
be represented by an, overlay. 

a. oral-receptive language (listening) 

b. oral-expressive language (speaking) 

c. written-receptiye language (reading) 

d. wri tten-expressive language (writing) 



Note: !, rMgnm snaminlK with transparency masters should note overlays 
r'l-j are included on transparency master "17, They should be 
revealed i nd \i dua 1 1 y aei ordinp to the manual's progression. 
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Overlay #1. , Oral -Receptive (Listening) 

Purpose: This overlay is to be used when giving the teacher guidelines , 
ifor developing listening skills through speech reading and auditory , 
training. \„ — v ' 

Hearing impaired children use boti. auditory and visual cues in listen- 
ing. The following suggestions should aid the teacher in helping hearing 
impaired children receive auditory communication. 

1. The hearing impaired child should sit four to six feet from 
where the teacher usually speaks. The child's back should be 
toward the windows so as not to be looking directly into the 
light. The child should have a "roving" seat so as to be able 
to face other students in- class discussion. If a hearing aid 
is used, the aid ought to be directed toward the speaker. If 
there is frequent change of speaker, a seat at the side of the 
room will allow the child to do profile speechreading. When a 
microphone is used in large groups, reserve a front row seat to 
the side so that the lips of the speaker are visible. 

2. The hearing impaired child must be looking at you before you bepi 
speaking. Agree upon some standard signal for getting the child' 
attention. Having someone near the child call his/her nine is or 
f.-r.iMe t<» tapping or poking which can become irritating or loud 
signals which can be startling. In a class discussion use gestur 
to alert the child to tiie location of the speakers before each 
pr-rscn begins to speak. ' 

1. When speaking, the teacher should take a position so that hi;./ 
her face is well lighted; do not stand in front of windows or 
bright lights. Avoid obstructing the child's view of your lip., 
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with your hands or a book. Stand in one position; do not pace 

vhllc speaking. Always face the class when speaking. If yea 

*"\ 

are using the chalkboard, wait until you've turned toward, the 

V" 

class before beginning to talk* 
A. When speaking, try to establish eye contact as often as possible. 
- Use facial cues and natural gestures that facilitate understand- 
ing but do not detract attention from your mouth. Sometimes 
hearing impaired children have difficulty discriminating between 
questions and statement*. A facial cue or tracing a question 
mark in the air may help clarify your communication . 

5. Speak slowly and enunciate clearly. Talk naturally, without 
exaggerating lip movement' . 

6. Many words and sounds "look" alike. Tf the child is confused by 
a word, use it in a familiar context. 

7. Good speerliroadt-rs look for thoughts not just singlp words. There- 
fore, if a statement is not understood, rephrase it u-ing ne>v cues 
until the- thought is comprehended by the child. You nay need to 
simplify the statement by breaking it into smaller units. 

Lxaniples : 

(Direction) "As each of you completes recording in vour logbook, you 
n:ay move to a ler.rning center of your choice." 

(Rephrased direction) "Johnny, first write in your logbook. Then 
you may choose a learning center activity." 

(Ouestion) "How was the economic aituttion of the <«.,,ntrv re< if. ted 
..... . . . * : • i ■ ■ v . . i i i * i i i . i r ■ i i . t t * . * . 

(Mophrased question) "How w,-r- Jodv and his father at fe. ted hv the 
Depression?' 'Mid! kind of por.pl- were th-v he. ..use el if.'" ..; i d 

the Depression change their personalities?" 



If the hearing impaired child is having difficulty comprehending 
language, address him/her using short sentences with simpler words 
and phrases. Gradually work to increase the abilily of the hear- 
ing impaired child to understand more complex language structures. 
Before a lesson, write new vocabulary on the board. Make sure each 
new word is understood by using visual clues or using it in contest. 
Reinforce new words and language structure through repetition. 
An outline of the lesson given to the hearing impaired child to 
survey in advance or a simple outline on the board helps the hear- 
ing impaired child to follow the presentation. 

If notes are to be taken, appoint a notetaker; the hearing impaired 
child will need his/her eyes to speechre*H, 

The hearing impaired child may not be able to keep up in a conver- 
sation when there is a rapid change of subject. In group discussion 
you might aid the child's understanding by using verbal connectives 
such as, "Now ve will go on to step 2." Monitor the pace of communi- 
cation so that it does not become too rapid for the child to follow. 
Alternate listening activities with other activities requiring less 
attention. Hearing impaired children can become easily fatigued 
because listening requires both their auditory and visual attention. 
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Overlay $2 Oral -Express ivo (Speaking) % 

Purpose: This overlay is to be used when giving the teacher guidelines 

for helping hearing impaired children to use effective oral-expressive 
communication. 

The speech difficulties of a hearing impaired child directly relate 
to the type and degres of hearing impairment. Sounds which are distorted 
such ass, f, b, d, m, n, etc. are often distorted in their speech. The 
sneech specialist will work regularly with the child to attain as near nor- 
mal speech as possible. The classroom teacher can provide the following 
assistance in working toward this goal: 

1. Establish a comfortable, accepting environment. Offer encour- 
agement and praise when appropriate to build the hearing impaired 
child's self-confidence. 

2. Encourage the hearing impaired child to participate in oral 
recitations and class discussions by directing questions to him/ 
her . 

3. Attempts to make speech correction can cause embarrassment u> a 
hearing impaired child. Note words needing correction and brinR 
them to the attention of the speech soecialist. 

U. Hearing impaired children appreciate help in monitoring the volume 
of their voices. The teacher and other children can help by poll tel 
telling the child when s/he is speaking too loudly or softly. Re- 
member to acknowledge the child when s/he projects well, u:inj; the 
appropriate volume. 

5. Give the hearing impaired child opportunities to prepare in ad- 
vance for a discussion by providing supplementary mnterJal- ?■ 
study. 
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Listen with intent when the hearing impaired child speaks. At 



times this may be difficult, especially when speech is greatly 
distorted. However, it is important for the child to sense an 
interest in the listener to make continual attempts at speaking. 
Encourage the child to participate in activities which utilize 
speech skills (Examples: drama, taping, role playing, demonstrat 
iag, reciting, interviewing, oral reading, oral reporting, etc.) 
leach the hearing impaired child to use the dictionary for word 
pronour.ciation. (A game utilizing unfamiliar words and the prc-- 
nounciation key could be used with a group of children.) 
Expect the hearing impaired child to speak in complete sentences. 
This practice reinforces language patterns. 
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Overlay #3 , 



Kr i 1 1 e n-Rc c cp t i vc ( Re a d"in p ) 



Purpose: This overlay is to be used when giving the teacher specific 
guidelines for helping the hearing impaired child to develop 
reading skills. 

Reading is considered to be one of the -most important skills learned 
by hearing impaired children because of its potential to provide continued 
laming. It is the avenue by which the hearing impaired adult receives 
•tost oi his/her information about the world. Before being successful at 
reading, however, the child must have an understanding of language structure, 
ihe vocabulary and language structures learned informally through conversa- 
tion by other children may be foreign to the hearing impaired child. Facts, 
concepts, or experiences essential to understanding a reading selection 
may be unfamiliar. The materials and methods employed by the teacher must 
compensate for these deficiencies and instill in the child a desire to 
read and to improve reading skills. The- following- list of suggest i-cms ^an 
help the teacher work toward this goal: 

1. Before presenting a reading lesson, the teacher should know what 
facts, concepts and skills are to be developed and what the lesson 
as umes the reader to know before instruction. The teacher then 
should assess the hearing impaired child's ability to succeed in 
the lesson. Additional instruction or alterations in the less ■■v. 
may need to be provided. 

Before presenting reading mater ial , the teacher should cheek to 
sec if the hearing impaired child's experience hacM'.round U-mie- 
q«;att to comprehend or enjov the material. This i-. ir.tr it r' 
cause hearing impaired children are deprived of information ordi- 
narily learned auditorily. If experience is larking, r.ovi::. 
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enrichment through visual aids and other reading sources. 
An intermediate reading lesson for hearing impaired children should 
be approached in a similar manner to how a primary reading lesson 
is approached. The child should he prepared before encountering 
new vocabulary and language structures. Idiomatic language and 
slang expression can be ^specially confusing if not taught. A 
helpful reference is A Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf* com- 
piled and edited 6y Maxfhe'T. B.atner. .Generally, do not depend 
upon the teacher's "manual to point out adequately all that is i 
important for the hearing impaired child. It is recommended that 
the teacher carefully read the material with the hearing impaired 
child in mind. 

When discussing material, check to see that the hearing impaired 
child has sufficient language skills to understand the questions. 
Vou may need to rephrase questions into simpler language. Less, ns 
might be developed to teach ; l, e language structure of questions, 
uiution should be taken when aiding the hearing impaired child's 
cvfcpruUf.-ii.il by over-reducing the text to sir.pl iiied lan'.-unge, mc 
tures, or gestures. Although the child may comprehend the Idea, hi 
understanding may be largely non-verbal. Determine which language 
structures are causing difficultv and structure lessons so that 
they LM\ be read successfully in subsection! readings. 
Since the nearing impaired child's approach to roiding will Se 
primarily non-phone t 5 , s/he ulll m-d a strategv fer aunt or i ng 

vocabulary independently. Strong emphasis should be nl tc-.i 
or, skills in structural analvsis of words. A good inowl.,! r e .., 
prefixes and inflectional ending will facilitate 
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pronunciation, weaning, and usage* Knowledge of* T^atin and 
Greek derivatives will strengthen the child' s vocabulary power • 
Hearing impaired children often have difficulty with tho text 
in oral reading situations- It is helpful to have someone else 
Iwk on with, the hearing impaired child and use a piece of pa^or 
to guide down the page as it's being read. Rewind the other 
children not to cover their frxeswith the book when reading 
orally* 

Motivation is_an important factor in the child's desire to read* 

V 

Provide a purpose for reading to stimulate interest. Select 
materials, which are interesting, attractive atid colorful* Don't 
forget to give abundant positive feedback; a child who perceives 

>.irast.-lt /herself as a good r^nier cnjovs reading. 
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Overlay #4 Writ ten-Expressive (Writing) 

Purpose: This overlay is to be used when giving the teacher suggestions 
for developing competency in writing skills for hearing injaired 

children. ' 
The writing level of a hearing impaired child generally correlates 
to his/her development in the other language arts. What the child 
understands about language in one area should transfer to other areas. 
For example, if the child can speak in complete sentences it is probable 
s/he can write in complete sentences. If the child is successful in 
reading, his/her chances of being successful in writing are increased. 
Like other children, however, success in one area does not guarantee 
success in writing. The teacher can assume the child will need a 
good understanding of language before s/he can become a good fluent 
writer. The following .suggestions are given to aid the teacher in help- 
ing the child to write. 

1. The construction of sentences can be approached through a study 
of transformational grammar (linguistics). 

2. Provide- the child with assignments to write frequently. As a 
general rule hearing impaired children should write 3-4 times 
more. than other students. ... 

3. When making a creative-writing assignment, be cautious not to 
defeat the child with corrections. Place emphasis on imagina- 
tive, creative work. Take note of what language structures need 
more work without drawing it to the attention of the child. 

U. Like other children, hearing impaired children mjcy writing 
about themselves and their own experiences. 
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Overlay #5 Mathematics 

Purpose: This overlay is to be used when suggesting methods co the 
teacher tor teaching mathematics concepts to hearing impaired 
children. 

Hearing impaired children can be expected to reach the same competency 
in mathematics as other children. The recommendations made for teaching 
mathematics to hearing children can apply also to other children. The 
only time a hearing impaired child will be at a 'real disadvantage is when 
a math problem is put in the context of language. The following list of 
suggestions will help the teacher to develop the hearing impaired child's 
potential in mathematics: 

1. Like other children, the hearing impaired child needs a visual, 
manipulative approach to mathematics so as to visualize numeri- 
cal quantities and understand numerical relationships. Provide 
many experiences to use manipuiatives such as beads, buttons, 
sticks, colored strips of paper, the fl.mnel hoard games, and 
instruments for measuring. Capitalize upon the use of color as 
well .is shape to teach numerical concepts. 
J. The math curriculum can challenge the hearing impaired child by 

providing numerous opportunities for problem ^olvinp. 
3. Problem solving in the context of language will probably pose the 
greatest difficulty for the hearing impaired child. You might 
approach problem solving using concrete visual clues. When using 
verbal cues try to use problems which are n-al t-. Hie --hi Id's ex- 
perience. Ultimately, tin- t.mguagi of a word problem should be 
taught . 
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transparency * 18 Media 

Purpose: The purpose of this transparency is to inform the teacher of the 
importance of the increased use of media, their appropriate usape, « nd 
tele in educating hearing impaired children. 

Media Needs 

The use of multimedia with hearing impaired children is important 
because other senses must "compensate for the hearing disability. De- 
pendence on vision and touch increase as the degree of hearing impairment 
increases. A multi-sensory approach thrcugh"the use of multi-media is 
recommended to aid the hearing impaired child to learn information ordi- 
narily learned primarily through the auditory modality. 

The following suggestions- are offered to the teacher, to help implement 
a multi-sensory approach to learning: 

1. There should be a variety of audiovisual equipment available 
to the teacher and the student. At least one means should be 
provided for each medium need. These needs are: 
... a means to project still pictures for large group study 
(This need is met through the use oi the overhead pro- 
jector, the filmstrip projector, the slide projector, or 
the opaque projector) . 

b. a device for use in auditory training (the language master, 
tape recorder, record player and an amplifying unit can pro- 
vide this function.) 

c. a means to project motion pictures (lfcnun, Super and 
film loop projectors serve this function.) 

J. Special boards providing visual or tactile stimulation should ho 
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available. A clean chalkboard, attractive instructional bulletin 
boards, and ranipulative boards such as flannel, and magnetic 
boards can meet this need. 

3. Self-instructional devices should be- available to the hearing in- 
paired children to operate independently. Devices designed for 
individual use include filmstrip viewers, cartridge projectors, 
cassette recorders, reading racers, listening stations, programmed 

it 

learning machines, etc. 

4. A variety of colorful, attractive print materials should be 

employed by the teacher and made available to the hearing ins- 

\ t 
paired child. Kach curriculum area should have a clear, concise 

* * 

textbook or another comparable source o£ information. Other 
print materials should include suprlerentarv books, reference 
books, periodicals, newspapers, programmed materials, etc. 

5. Materials designed especially for visual learning or tactile 
learning— such as charts, maps, globes , photographs , games, 
specimens, models, etc.— should be available to the child. 



flic L'se of Media f.»r Prest-nt it i 
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Hearing impairment poses problems when using some media. Familiarity 
with the advantages and disadvantages of each piece of equipment will 
help the teacher to obtain maximum usefulness. The following list should 
help the teacher in selecting media and in making adjustments fur their 
effective usage. 

I-. Overhead Pro jector - The overhead pro lector is considered t" he 
valuaMe for gr.mp instruction hrcaus. it has two distinct u'.v.-.r.t 
One advantage is that when using the overhead projector, tire teacher 
stands at the front of the room facing the students. The lac! 
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..« not turned as when using the chalkboard. Another advantage 
if, that the r«'.iC need net In- darkened while it is used. The 
light from the stage actually casts light on the user's tact- to 
facilitate speochreadinp. Ihe overhead < an also provide an 
effective means of eommurticat ion between the teacher and the 
hearing impaired child. If an overhead is available for the child 
to use, questions or comments can be written by the child to the 
teaciier. The teacher can then respond to the child using a 
second overhead. 

Filnstrip Projector, Slide Projector - Captioned filmstrips and 
slides are most meaningful to hearing impaired children. To 
make sure the child has read each caption, vou may ask him/her 
to change each picture. If a cassette tape or record, supplv 
the child with a script and a special light to be used during 
the vlt-uIoR. 11 the teacher speaks during t filmstrips or 
slid,, presentation, arrange for the us, of special lights to 
il luminal, hi:; /her nouth. In situations where the child must 
r^-ad a script or lips, allow enough time so chat the child can 
also view tin- picture. 

Op.i-jiu- Projector - Special lights for .:p» * , bread i ng should be 
u*rd. Ihr n*f * pointer hwlp* dire, t attention to the peiut 
in the picture being discussed. 

Motion Picture Projector - A topic outline, summary or script 

t 

should be made available to the child in advance of viewing a 
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5. Tape Recorder, Record Player - When employing these devices for 
auditory training, us,- headphones or appropriate amplification 
to minimize extraneous sounds. When a group is listening to a 
recording for informational purposes, the hearing impaled child 
should be provided with an alternative activity to meet the same 
objective. j 

Medjia i h Ind i vidua l ized Learning and Sel f-F.xpres sion 

The function media performs in relation to the hearing impaired child 
will help determine its impact on learning. Traditionally, media have 
functioned as tools employed primarilv by the teacher to enrich instruction. 
To reach opt imum potent ial for providing individualized learning, the use 
of media should be expanded so as to become tools for the student. The 
student can learn t rom using. and producing media in the following ways: 
1. The hearing impaired child should be able to use media in self- 
expression. Re, .-.us, presentations and creative project;, might 
take anv of the follow! np fc...~: student -prod need filn^, f i imstrip* , 
vide—tape programs, transparencies, magazines, newspapers, picture 
/* boards, bulletin boards, displays and rodeN. 

I he hearing impaired child should have available media for 
* sen -instruction. Opportunity to select instructional media 
and to use them independently should he given to the child. 
The use of contracts can help give direction and purpose to 
the child when selecting media. Self-instruction in specific 
skills can be accomplished through the .me of programmed learn- 
i ::»• : .it er ia !•• . 
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Transparency * 19* The Physical Environment 

of Classrooms 

rurpot.r: This transparency depicts some of the environmental conditions 
which should be considered when a severely hearing impaired child is 
ma inst reamed. 

Ar c hi tectural Pes i gn 

Classroom VfrVT?c*f.r.ents differ in numerous ways depending upon age of 
...r.stnut ion,, philosophical design, size, location of school, etc. Tb^re 
is little universality in the design of classrooms. In addition to these 
factors, there it, a general lack of standardization in irchitectural as- 
j.t-cS* of elassiooras, especially regarding the acoustic environment. VJhile 
guidelines for the visual climate of classrooms have been established, no 
such guideline- for the acoustic environment have been designated. The 
hearing impaired child is affected by the physical environment of the 
classroom in two major parameters: vision and acoustics. 

V i *ua I Knvi ronment^ \ 

An adequitc light scarce mtist be made available to the hearing im- 
paired child in order that the visual sensory modality can be effective 
as an alternative to the auditory-sensory p.cdality. In order to sp. 
rc.iv!, interpret :;igns, attend "to "stimuli etc., a very pood light source 
-.:;st be present. Most schools have been designed to provide adequate 

light sources. Special consideration must he given the hearing impaired 
child so that his visual environment permits him t,o accomodate for lie 

ir.j. .ii rr.enc . 

Many children respond poorly to heightened vistml stimuli, i.e., 
.sfstraction, f orcgrountl-background problems, hypera. 1 1 vi t v svd p.-.-r 



v^i.'ii span, special' ••onsiderat i.n m.t\ be c.iwn t.. the heari::p ictp.^rod 
id r*-»«. irdin* ivmhUS,--. to heightened visual st imul.it i.>n . In Ki-ru- 
e.-.ts, j c.n-ivl or restricted desk ran be afforded the hear inn imp., i rod 
..j..-,, .rd«v that at .vrt.iin tint* : n th«- dav the visual stinulai.:: an 

reducd. Iloseurce r«n*nw oan provide su.-h a visual atmosphere for the 
hoiiiPK iap.iiifu child. Cla*sroor«. teachers should ho ..war.- of this need 
••• : he ehild win- i - usually v.rv reliant upon visual input. 

■ i-'X i I.nv i ri-nmeMt 

It is uartieularh inpertant that optinur icons; i< condition** b<- 
vr.'V.ded r the heart:/, impaired child. Classroom not no, street noise-, 
> !• ■! -is., (h.nnd prutice), are ar-nlified -r the he.irinj; irpair.d .-Mid 
UV( rs ,n\d uses a hearing aid. Auditory disrr initial ion ..nd speed; jur- 
rt . n . j-ec erne ditii-ult tasks for the ehi Id <••'... rwivv* m-isc as 1 H v 
_..,. x . ... |he Uteratur.- in |»sveh..acaust ies at lest: te the n.-e.l !.i ide- 
|: ;,. r- r. j.-.-ust 5 es , ha-, --round noise levels, speed) pnw'u.rion level- . 
1 1- . • rati »n ! : r:e , and distance between sp^dor and listener. I! • s, 
.... th,t ., f,iv..rahl»- * i Rn i I -t «-:ie i *e r.it i • ?"<»st is ures, ;.t in 

t.-r ;:•••••;> :■• r< i-pt t u t-- '>e n o. s:p ..■ = .■■- . -r • ir... ; - T 
.• .],: . .. ,u< ■■: ndsv arc detrimental. !c...,tin>' • !••. r-.ujnd s.iur..-, 

, ... : .,.,t ,-..> i», ;ween the important si K n-. and tin U important •:»••, 
.. .... ...... i„ i: ., ,. ..; residuil h-siring ,-t . . , reuuir. > !av-riM«. i.-.-.ist:: 



\ ; :-»::ib.-r p r ■ ■ : : s i -ns oan ••«• 



. -i der<" ; "»rd. 

♦ 1 • • a \ r . i 1 « ■ I ..»■■»»* 1 • t « « i it" M 1 \ ! i 
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Sound Absorptive Materials 

1. Additions of sound absorptive materials to the classroom- 
carpets, curtains, sound-treated panels, acoustic tiles and 
the like enhance the acoustic environment for all children. 
A general consideration might be t jto reduce the "hard" surfaces 
present in the classroom, i.e., tile floors, glass, chalkboards, 



etc. 



Amplification Units 

2. Amplification units which provide for greater fidelity and 

.reduce extraneous noise are advised. A variety of amplification 
units .ire available commercially which enhance the 
acoustic signal for the hearing impaired child. Specialists 
in the design of auditory equipment should be consulted re- 
garding optimum units for a particular school and classroom. 
Hearing aid dealers on a local level, audiology centers, 
.schools for the dejf md architectural consultants car. prov id- 
sources of equipment and consul tat ion services. 

Use o£ Microphone 

3. The consistent use of a microphone designed for the child's 
amplification system by the teacher and other children can 
assist the hearing impaired child within the classroom. The 
use of the microphone can be facilitated for the teacher by 
specially designed carriers and holders. 

C lassroom Noise Levels 

4. Maintaining a cla "oom noise level which rarely ext-cd* 
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65-70 dB as measured by a sound level meter is helpful to all 
students within the classroom*- Normal hearing children are 
also affected in their auditory discrimination ability by class- 
room noise levels which exceed these figures. Children with 
reading and language difficulties typically perform more ade- 
quately in noise-reduced environments with noise levels beyond 
70 dB, Sound level measures can be performed in individual 
classrooms by personnel within the school district, or on a 
consultant basis from audiologic centers , state agencies or 
fedora 1 noise pollution offices. 
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Iransp r. m v #20 The Educational Environment of Classrooms 

Vurposet Uu- purpose ot this transparency is to depict the environmental 

changes the hearing impaired child will experience when making a trans 
t 

lion from a special class to the mainstreamed class. 

\ ' ' 

/ Certain environmental- changes will be encountered by all hearing 
/ im; aired children who enter the tnaint reamed classroom. These changes are 
identified as the following: 

1. The child will move from a classroom with few children to one with 

many children. 

2. The child will move from a classroom with a small pupil-teacher 
ratio to one with a larger pupil-teacher ratio. 

3. The child will experience communication problems in the new 
classroom. 

4. The child vifl have less contact with other hearing impaired 
chi ldren. 

The extent to which the hearing impaired child adjusts to these chang. 
d,:>ends upon the type of classroom environment established by the teacher 
»nd the modifications s/he makes to accommodate the child. In an attempt 
to offer suggestions to the teacher to make accommodit ions , two types of 
classrooms have been identified: the formal classroom and the informal 
classroom, with the understanding that there are many variations of eaci. 
tvpe extending along a continuum. 



•Tin? Forma l C 1 ass roo m 

The formal classroom is primarily teacher centered, i.e. learning re- 
volves around the tt-ather, who is responsible for determining what and how 
the children will learn. Generally, the teacher is accountable for 
accomplishing specific curriculum goals and objectives which liave been 
formally defined. The school- day is typically divided into perigds during 
which Riven subjects are studied. The children are assigned desks which 
.art- oft on arranged in rows facing the area where the teacher addresses the 
da**. Because most or the day is consumed by either formal instruction 
.from the teacher or paper-pencil activiei^s designed to reinforce instruc- 
!• i.in f there is a minimum amount of visual distraction and noise. 

"" CivUn"" This environment \ "the fdl Tow fng~suggest ions are offered to help 
provide a comfortable, advantageous learning environment for the hearing 
impaired chi Id: 

1. Provisions for flexible seating are needed to facilitate optimum 
spci'chreading conditions and to provide for peer-group interacts 
Provisions f«»r individualized remedial instruction are needed 
i i.-mpt-nsALt! for deficiencies attributed to hearing impairment. 

J. lhe teacher should ask questions frequently to insure that the 
child is following and understanding. 

^. Speci i\ effort to encourage the hearing impaired child to parti- 
cipate in class discussions is needed to overcome the inset -in It*, 
vim-:, tlu child will probably feel. in a large gr^up of nmplr, 
A< tivities designed to work toward affective goalie and t" provid 
for social learning need to be structured into the dav . Affciti 
ittuls include the formation id" a value-svste; a:ui the identifu-- 
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and expression of feelings. Social learning goals are -di rected at 
helping the child t o loam beh.e. i.«r which is soHallv uVsj rah lo. 
t». Learning activities are needed which are designed spec if teal ly to 

htd p the hearing impaired child develop independence and rcsponsi- 

^ V . . 

bilitv, and to learn decision-making. 

The Inlo rpal. L las s room 

ihe informal classroom is child-centered. The teacher's role i -s that 
of .1 learning facilitator who is responsible for providing stimuli to 
help the child develop interests, to provide materials needed bv the child 
to pursue interest-., to help the child establish learning objectives, to 
help the chi ld select , appropriate learning activities and to guide the 
child toward mutually agreed upon goals. The school day is flexible in 
that each child determines what s/he will study and how much s /he will 
accomplish. The classroom i* composed of numerous learning centers or 
activity stations scattered throughout the room with tables and t halts 
Internally pi « ed for children to use throughout the day. General ly, the' 
child will h.oo f special place to put personal belongings but s/he 
will not iiavt ,n assigned seat at a table. Interactions in the ,-lassrooro 
are usual lv personal and informal. Noise and visual distraction are groatt 
than in the tormal classroom because of the number nl activities and the 
amount ot informal communication. 

When ma inst reaming a boring impaired child into an informal cla-s- 
roetr., the f»l loving needs should be addressed in ord- r to provide .» « -n- 
fortabl. and academically productive environment: 



no 

Provide a systematic approach to learning basic skills. It is 
important that the teacher evaluate regularly the child's needs 
in the language arts and that formal instruction be given to mct-t 
these needs. 

Provide a study carrel or a visually and sound-restricted dvsk 
for the hearing impaired child to use. 

Encourage the use of the resource room which might function in 
thtf following ways: 

a) a place for formal instruction 

b) to provide tho comfort and security 

c) a place to bring friends or associate with other hearing 
impaired children. 

d) to provide for physical needs such as new batteries. 
Observe the hearing impaired child closely to see that s/hc is 
adjusting socially and is being included bv other children in . 
the activities. 
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Suggestions for the Trainer 

me following questions are intended to help your staff apply this 
orr.at * or. to their specific needs. They may be used at the discretitu 
,.f the group leader. Some questions may apply primarily to fullv inte- 

"gratea chIldren"wn"eTeas btheriTwill apply to all integrated children. 

\ 

In order to help the group leader select questions most appvopr ;;ifce for 
your situation the questions have been grouped into four categories! 

1. Questions concerning academic curricula 

2. Ouestions concerning social adjustment 

3. iHiestions concerning the use of media 

4. Questions concerning physical environment 

Some questions, might be. used in a large group setting; others might 
be more effectively discussed in small groups. 

Questions Concerning Academic Curricula 

1. How arc you going to determine the severely hearing impaired child' 

ability? 

2. How are you going to assess the child's academic needs? 

1. Docs your curriculum take a systematic approach to learning basi. 

skills? if not, how can you provide for this? 
4. Does your curriculum stress a variety of thinking skills? If ml, 

how can you modify the existing curriculum to include them? 

3. How will you reinforce new skills, vocabulary and concepts which 
ordinarily would be reinforced incidently for the normal hearing, 
children? 

<S. How will you determine what facts, concepts, skills, exp«r i cures , 
.vocabulary and language structures arc lacking, in the hp M int- 
impaired child's background before presenting reading material.' 



How will you compensate for any deficiencies it the. other children 
.ire more adequately prepared? 

7. How can you work to increase the hearing impaired child's master- 
of language structures without discouraging the child's creativity? 

8. Is your curriculum one which emphasizes tne interrelationships 

■ * between skills,, concepts, and experiences? If not, how ran you 
modify it to integrate learning? 

How will you provide a multi-sensory approach to learning? 

Quest ions Concerning Social Adjustment 

1. What criteria will you use in selecting a buddy or peer tutor? 

2. What approach will you take in establishing affective learning 
goals? (i.e., How will you help the child to enhance his/her 
sel f-i oncent and instill in him/her a consideration for others?) 

3. How will you approach teaching social behaviors which the child 
muv be lacking? 

.'4. How will you help the child to participate in community activities 

i Mu-st ions i : . > ii corn ing Me d i . i 

1. Can vour media adequately meet the needs of a hearing impaired 

child? If not, how will you provide for those needs? 
> U UW will you accommodate the hearing impaired child when usin>- 
.iuil i t »»ry nvd ia? 

j. liuv can you involve Liu* henrinp impaired child in the usi« .1:1 ! 
production of nu-dia? 
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^stions. ijon^>rnln« V Phv8lcal and Educational. awjUrmw^t 

1. What .spo, ifi<\rohloms would the physical environment of your 
classroom pose for a hearing impaired child? How can you modify 

the environment to\solve these problems? 

\ 

(Consider the following factors:) 

\ 

L . nois^ \ 

1 . visual distraction 

1. integrated learning 

4 # affective goals and social learning 

flexible seating to facilitate speechreadinp and small proup 

work 

f>. systematic approach to learning basic skills 
>. What will be the function of your resource room? 
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ORIENTATION TO HEARING IMPAIRMENT 

jjurt^ duct i on 1 . 

This section of materials deals specifically with two target groups 
which tnnv benefit from an orientation program. The materials are divided 
into: (i) orientation information directed to the hearing impaired child 
regardtnc a M *ew" school environment, and (2) orientation information di- 
rected to the hearing children which is designed to enhance their acceptance 
of the hearing impaired child* 

V 

Pers onnel to Perform the Orientation 

These materials have been designed to. be implemented by the classroom 
teacher. This teacher is viewed as the central figure in the coordination 

f services between the previous- school setting, the new school setting, 
the parents, the community personnel and other interested persons/ Each # 
teacher will be able to assess the needs of the particular chUd in trims 
of parental values, educational strengths, interpersonal (social) skills, 
mi adaptation to new environments. Some teachers may choose to present 
these materials after observing the* child and his parents for a time. 
Other teachers will elect to present the peer orientation materials during 
the hearing impaired child's transition to the new school. Individual de- 
cisions concerning appropriate information will be required by the teacher. 
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The Rol e of the Parents 

The family of a hearing impaired child may present some specific asset 
to the classroom teacher in providing experiences and information regard:,;- 
orientation of both target groups.' It is not atypical for parents of chil- 
dren with spc.-lal needs to participate frequently and regularly in the 



.!«.' ■■ •:^iiMi-r„-!kinc procrss of education for their child, Parents nay appear 
to display unusual anxiety regarding these decisions. However, the rl;iss- 
roair, teacher nav he able to deal construct ivej,v with tlic.se iVelin^s h\ 
providing parents varied channels for input regarding peers and the child 
hiniseli/hersci 1 . Parents who are included in these processus appear fi- be 
responsible contributors to the teacher and the school. 

0, . asional !y parents of children with special needs appear to require 
a .;ref<*deal of uuidaiicu in order to provide familial support for their 
child. Parents who display this tendancy can be encouraged to participate 
it) the educational setting in many wavs which a*:e constructive to the 
Hi 1 d. 

The rol lowing suggestions are directed to the classroom teacher for 
consider alh-n when attempting to assist the parents of the hearing impaired 
ci:i Id: 

\ 4 ■■ u j. u ] t . an initial lont'ereace during which so:ne educational program 
can be defined for the child, A letter to the parents, the assis- 
tance 01 aop.optiate sdiuol personnel, and a comfortable arranrenu nt 
:.ir t..e caild hinihcir /hersel f , ■■ u« i-r.hanee this initi.il ci^a^t. 

_ : , Arr.irr an on-^ing communication svstem between the parents and 
the tea* her which the child understands, in order to prov'de for 
roviev materials at hew, u r -dated progress reports and ^>«m ia! 
nrob ler\s Cud e. hi evvrcent s . 

i, :i ».:r,!f.- UolU parents » pa rt i ■ i pat r i:s s-.h-^. i-'tivi!j* »■ 
r-or; -.other,, t ield trip .<*si-*l-tnt, 1 ihr.n;. v;s! suit tor, •:• 



1 1 i Ur- -^nrents vith rr.ateriils availaM. : ! • Lea 



t *«f parent * l.u.illv, such a*: [he Vy 1 t.i %;'ij£W» P.v 1 • :j '-i^ r J- J" 

*• 

finals of tju^ Deaf , Kxcept tonal Parents Mag a 7. ino and jy.eas }£J 
Wire - a newsletter from the Lexington School for rh. !)<::. 
"j. Arrange for expanded educational activities in the form of tutor- 
:ng, summer school programs, recreational programs affiliated with 
the school, etc. to be suggested to the parents in order to provide 
thorn with additional information which t'*.ey may request. 

M^t^dAL? JL°-I " earin S Impaired Children 

It "is "possible that the hearing impaired child- will participate- in an 
orientation program designed by the school for the deaf which he has attended, 
designed by his parents, or designed by an external agency. Suggestions are 
-included which may provide additional resources for the classroom fc.vher, 
or which n-.ny he used in addition" to or "in the absence of such an orientation 
program. In addition to the suggestions listed, a video tape recording is 
included in these materials. This video tape recording presents Mr. Frank 

, a l:earin« ir.paired adult, who has experienced integrated edvation. The 
r , ordinq (script included) is directed to the hearing impaired child. 

The following suggestions arc directed to the classroots toarl-.er as P m- 
.-..durt* which r.av be helpful to the hearing impaired child. Some .on^i dera- 
tion should be given to those children who do not possess the verbal •> 
„ r „ PP hn.«iiti>. skLUs necessary to engage in Lcacher-*t uriVv -n r — . 

- .s ,| trr.it ionn of those suggestions may be necessarv. 

1. Discuss the rules and privileges within the ... w , lassre 

2. Show the student the school facilities (bathroom, schn. ' n- r-.. , 
:..>;•; and coat roonO . 
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I. Discuss with the student his/her seating arrangements. 
A. Encourage the student to discuss freely with the teacher any 

problems that arise. 
5. Encourage the student to rely on the teacher to help him/her in 

uncomfortable situations. 
h. Encourage the student to ask questions when s/he does not 

understand the assignment or the task. 

7. Encourage the student to participate in the selection of his/her 
own "buddy". 

8. Entourage the student to actively join his/her classmates in group 
centered activities. 

9. Encourage the student to share his/her own experien< s with 
his/her classmates. 

10. Explain to the student that parent-teacher conferences will be 
he.ld to insure the student communication with the family. 

II. Encourage the student to continue interacting with hearing 
impaired students. 

Materials for Peer Or i en tat ion 

These materials are designed to be implemented by the classroom 
teacher in conjunction with other school personnel and parents. The pur- 
pose of an orientation program for peer usage is to enable the hearing 
i-.p.ure<i child to he more readily accepted by his "new" peers. The atti- 
tude* and understanding of other children will affect the social and nmr 
deede adjustment of the hearing impaired child. The classroom tearl.or aav 
■s-ist tiie other children in the following ways: 

!. Present materials regarding hearing impairment to th. rh-ldrcr. 
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which provide them with accurate information. 

2. Provide the children with information regarding the effects 
of hearing impairment on communication skills, social and 
behavioral skills. 

3. Tenait the children to paiLicipate in the implementation of 
the alterations of the classroom environment, specifically, 
noise reduction alerations, seating plans, etc. 

4. Assist the children in determining appropriate behavior toward 
their new classmate. 

The following activities are suggested to the classroom teacher in 
order to assist in meeting the four goals stated above: 

1. Include units on the ear and general problems in communication 
in the school curriculum. 

2. Give the other children an opportunity to perceive the effects 
of a hearing impairment through simulation experiences. 
Kxnniples: 

a) \«v tho children to cup their hands tightly over their 
cars while the teacher proceeds to read softly the 
directions for an assignment. 

h) Play the children's favorite records at a low volume 
and ask them to identify the songs. 

c) To show that there are differences in the hearing 
capacity of all people; station a clock or watch 
with audible ticking at one place in the room. l*<h 
child should then walk awav from the dock and stop at 
the point where the ticking is no longer audible 
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d) Call the class roll silently using only your lips. Have 
each child signal when s/he recognizes his/her name. 

e) Impose barriers to effective communication by speakinp 
with your hand in front of your mouth, chewing gum, 
mumbling, and turning your back. 

Encourage the hearing impaired child to offer a learning center 
on manual communication if the child possesses such skills. 
This might be integrated into a unit of non-verbal communication 
(codes, signals, braille, etc.) 

Arrange a class trip to local. programs affiliated with hearing 
impairment . 

Direct the children to literature about people who have been 
pioneers in the education of. the deaf or who have personally 
experienced hearing handicaps. (See References - Peer Bib- 
liography) 

Encourage the children to watch TV programs which include 
hearing impaired persons, i.e. Sesame Street segments with stai 
of National Theatre for the Deaf ) , Zoom (segment on camp for tier 
children), Mister Rogers (segments on manual communication). 
Invite a member of a local "deaf club" to visit the class and 
interact with the children. 
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Rationale for the Video Tape Recording 

These materials have been produced in order to provide school districts 
with materials targeted for the hearing impaired child who is being main- 
streamed. The video tape recording presents Mr. Frank Bowe, Coordinator of 
Services, Deafness Research and Training Center, New York University, speak- 
ing to an 11 year old hearing impaired child, Peter Cook. Mr. Bowe, a hearing 
impaired adult, prepared these materials which are based on his personal 
experiences. His method of communication combines speech and signs. 

The suggestions for the use of this video tape recording are as follows: 

1. Schooi personnel must preview the video tape recording. 

2. 1£ possible, the parents of the hearing impaired child should be 
present during the preview. 

3. During the presentation to the hearing impaired child, a teacher 
or parents should accompany the child. 

4. rtearing impaired children who are unfamiliar with signs can rely 

on speechreading ability or the use of the script which is included. 
3. Individual classroom teachers may wish to present this video tape 
recording to their classes as part of the orientation to the 
h- aring impaired program. 
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HI-FI 
presents 
FRANK BOWE 



Hi! my name Is Frank Bowe and this is Peter. I came here today to 
talk with Peter and with you. I can't hear, Peter. When I was your age, 
I went to school with children who could hear. I remember that I thought 
the other children we rj? very smart because they seemed to learn so much 
easier than I did. I remember thinking that those kids were better than 
I was. And, it wasn't until much later, that I found out that the 
reason learning was harder for me, was not because I wasn't smart, but 
because so much learning happens through the ear. I was just as good 
as the other kids. It's just that I never heard the words that they 
heard, so I didn't learn many of the things that they learned. I know 
now that L am just as good a person as the other kids were. It's just 

that I had to use my eyes more to get what they got through their ears. 
For example, I remember we had vocabulary and spelling tests. The 

other kids, they got almost all the words right, but 1 got maybe half 

ri^ht . 

Why? 

Whv? Because I never heard the words that they heard. 1 had »o go 
Itunu and look them up in the dictionary, but the words in the dictionary, 
th-v were just as strange as the words on the test. So I had to learn 
grange meanings for strange words. And that's why I got about hall t f p.l. 
not because I wasn't smart but because the other kid* could hear .ml 
1 couldn't. With the spelling tests it was much the same. 
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Another thing I remember was that the kids would always tease mo ..bout 
my hearing aid. Maybe they tease you too. They would tell me a story, 
and they would laugh when 1 got the story mixed up. Many times thev 
vouldt not let me play with them, and I had to play by myself. And again, 1 
thought 1 was not as good as the other children. But, that's not true. 
And it is not true for you either. I was different from them, and people, 
especially young children, they found it hard to be with people, around poo- 

pie, who were different. 

When I went to school with those children, they didn't understand what 
it'meant'Tot to be~ able "to hear . So" sometimes, I had to try a little b.^der 
to help taem. 1 would introduce myself to them: "Hi, I'm Frank Bove." 1 
would teach then how to spell their names. Many children enjoy learning how 
to spell their names -- P E T E R, F R A N K , D E B B I E . They enjoyed 
learning. Sometimes, 1 invited children home to go to a movie or to play 
some tennis. 1 thir.U that you will find too, that a real friend will stay 
with you and will help you, if you will stay with him and help him. 

does this mean to you and to you? Like me, you will go to scla-ol 
wits, children who can hear. And sometimes, it will be hard for you, not 
.,c..iusr vi.u ar, not smart, but because you can't hear as well as the other 
•;,:! rt-a. Maybe you could do what I did. 1 sat in the front row. I read 
,, s .„ I could. And I wore my hearing aid every day. My parent, helped 

s. hool. You can wear your hearing aid every day, and you can ii P - 
,-, .... the best you can. If you don't understand something, as! and n*l aoain 

until vou understand. 

v.mi are just as Rood and just as smart as the other Hds. V.m, 'a, 

jus- a-. :-:'k'Ii right to lean: as they do. 



Peter, what can you do when the other children tease you? You can 
tell them that you. can't hear. You can show them your hearing aid and 
explain how it works. You can tell them that you are just the name as 
they are. Yon have two eyes, one nose, one mouth, two arms and two legs. 
The only thing that is different about you is that your ears don't work. 

Most important, don't give up, becau.se you are an important person. 
.Xherj it- no one else in the world exactly like you or you. Don't you 
ever ior : .»et that you are good and you are smart, and with a little bit 
more effort, you can do just about anything you may want to do. 
Ami make sure that your teacher knows that you_can *_L_ hear -very well. 



If y*m don't understand what your teacher says. Ask, don't let it go. 
It another child says something that you don't understand, say so. 
Say: "I don't understand." They can speak clearly for you. They can 
write They can look at you when they talk to you. And you can heln 
the;.) bv tellinK them: "Don't shout." and "Say it again, when you don't 
understand. " 

II there is an interpreter in your room, what he or she will 
is to interpret in signs or finger spelling what the teacher says and 
what the other children say. Be sure you watch the interpreter care- 
fully. Ii you miss something, don't let it go : ask! If you want, 
thv interpreter will speak for you and will toll the teacher what you 



!>on't Cry to take notes and watch the interpreter at tb<- '<a!;n- Linn;. 
You can't do that. Let someone else do that because you c.t V t watch 
the interpreter and take notes at the same time. Now how do you -et 
.1 notet.der? Maybe your teacher will ask someone to take note.: loi you 
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or maybe vou will have to ask someone. Just pick someone who seems 
irieudly, and ask; "I can't hear. Will you take notes for me?" 

There will be problems from day to day and sometimes you will 
_ tall behind in something - reading, writing, spelling - something. 
And sometimes you will have a teacher you can't understand, or a 
kid will pick on you. These are times to talk with your teacher 
"and with your parents. That is what they are for, to help you if 

- you have a problem. 

I got through school. I did OK, and you can too, and so can you. 

Tha nk you . . 
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STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY: Recommended Reading on Hearing Impairment 

Prepared by Children* * Librarian, Boston Public Library 



I. Biography 

Pioneers in the Education of the Deaf 
A. Alexander Graham Bell 
Burlinpame, Roger 

(Hit of Silence into Sound : The Life of Alexander Graham Bell 

N.Y., Macmillan, 1964, o.p. Grade 5-6. 

A well documented account, many photographs included. 



Shippen, Katherine, B* 

Mr . Bell Invents the Telephone 

N.Y^ Random House* 1952. 2.95 Grades 4-5. 



Stevenson, O.J. 

The Talking Wire : The Story of Alexander Graham Bell 
N.Y., Messner, 1947. 3.64 Grades 5-6. 

B. Thomas GallaUdet 
DeGering, Etta 

Gallaud et : Friend of the Deaf 

N.Y-, McKay, 1964. 4.50 Grades 5-6. 

C. Samuel Gridley Howe 
Meltzer, Milton 

A Li ght in the Dark : The Life of Samuel Gridley Howe 
N.Y*. , Crowe fl7 1964, 3.50 Grade 6. 

D. Anno Sul I ivan Macy 



Brown, Marion, M. 
The Si lent Storm 

N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1963. (also in paperback: Archway, 60c) 
Grades 5-6. 



Mai one, Mary 
Annie Su 1 1 ivan 

S.Y., Putman's, 1971. (A see and read, beginning to read blopraphv) 
Grades .'-4. 



Waite, Helen, F. 

V.i 1 i n! Co mpani ons 

N.Y., "Macrae. 1959. 4.75 (Also in paperback: 
Services, 1959) Grades 5-6. 
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People Who Conquered Deafness 

A. I/adwi.: Wn Beethoven ■ m 
Jacobs, David 

Beethoven * 
AneHcaii Heritage Pub. Co., 1970. '5.95. Grades 6-up. 
Handsomely illustrated. 

Kau f man n, Helen, L. 
The S tory of Beethoven 

N.V.V Grossett & Dunlap, 1957. 2.95 Grades 4-6. 
Wheeler, Opal 

i.udwig Be ethoven and the Chiming Tower Bells 
N~.Y., l>uTton, 1942. 4.75. Grades 3-5. 
Contains examples of his music. 

B, Laura Bridgman . 

Hunter, Kdith 

Chi Id ol the Silent Night 

Boston , Houghton , 1963. 3.95. Grades 3-5. 

Also in paperback: Dell, 1971, 75c- 

C. Helen Keller 

* Bigland, IUleen 
"t- len Kel ler 

N.Y., Phillips, 1967. 4.^5. Grades 4-6. 

Peare, Catherine, 0. 
The liclen Keller Story 

NViV, Crow-11, 1959. 3-95. Grades 5-6. 

Wi lkie, Katherine 

Helen Kel le r , Ha ndicappe d Gi rl 

hvlianapolis, Bobbs-Merri 11 , 1969. 2.95. Grades 3-4. 

Kel ler, Helen 
Stur v my hi fe 

N.Y.7 DoubTeday, 1954. 6.95. Grades 6-up. 
Her auto 1 iography. 

I- i • ■ i i*>n 

Cunningham, Julia 
B urnish Me Bright 
N.Y., Pantheon, 1970. Grade 4. 

A mute bf>v, outcast from a small French town, learns to communicate 

when :ie m.ike« friends with a mime- 
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Cunningham, Julia 

: N\Y., Pantheon, 1972. Grade 4. 

A sequel to Burnish Me Brifiht* Augusts Joins the circus as a mime. 

Robinson, Veronica 
David in Si lertce 

PhiVadeTphia, Lippincott, 3»93. Grades 5-7, 

David is deaf and new in town. The children react to him with 

suspicion and hostility. Onlv one boy makes the effort to understand. 

Spcnce, Eleanor . A 

The Nothing P lace 

jf.Y., Harper & Row, 1973. 4.95. Grade 6. 

l.yndall, a bossv leader type, decides her deaf friend, Glen, should 
have a hearing aid and organizes a project to earn money for it. 
She learns, however, that pity is a poor substitute for real 
understanding and friendship. 

Wojeieehovfika, Mai a 
A Single Light 

N.Y., Harper, 1968. 3.79, Grades 6-up. 

Deaf from birtn, forsaken by her father, Anna searches for love. 
Set in Spain. 

III. Nonfiction 

Char lip, Remy 
Hand Talk 

Chicago. Parents, 1974. 

Warshotskv, Fred and Stevens, S. Smitn 
Sound and Hearing 

nTy . ," Tiac-i-ilv* 1965. 5.70. pr . 144-169. 

IV. Wordless I'icturc Hooka - Non-verbal Communif ati "n 

Adoff, Arnold, Ma NDa Ka, N.Y., Harper-Row, 1971. 3.95. 

Ann.-, Mitsumasa, Dr. Anno's Magjcal Midnight Circus, N.Y., Weather- 
hill, 1972. 3.95. 

Topsv-turvies ; Pictures to Stretch the I magi natj_on, 
N.Y., Weatherhill, 1970. 3.95. 
Upside-downers : More Pi ctures to Stretch the 
aticn, NY. , Weatherhill, 1971. 3.95. 

Arue K o. Jose, Look What. \_ Can Do, N.Y., dinner's, 1«71. 4.95 

Alexander, Martha, BoboV* Drcatn, N.Y., Dial 1970 3.50 

Out, «>ut, nut, N.>., Dial, 1968. 5.^. 
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Barton , Byron, Elephant , N.Y.-, Seabury, 1971, 2.95. 

Bollinger-Savolll, Autonelld, The Knitted Cat, .N.Y., Macmillan, 

1972. 4.95. 



• 



Fromm, I.ilo, Muff el & Plums , N.Y., Macmillan, 1973. 3.93 

Goodall, John S. , Adventures of Paddy Pork , N.Y., Hareourt , 1968 

3.95. 

Jacko , N.Y., Harfcourt, 1972. 3.95. 

Shrewbet Una's Birthday , N.Y., Hareourt, 19 70. 

Uamberger, John, The Lazy Dog, N.Y., Four Winds, 1971. 4.18. 

A Sleepless Day , N.Y . , Four.Winds, 1973. 3.95. 

Iluban, Tana, Look Again , N.Y., Macmillan, 19/1. 4.95. 



Uogrogian,. Nonny , Apples , N.Y* , Macmillan. 1972. 4.95. 



Hutchins, Pat.. Changes , Ganges , *N.Y. , Macmillan, 1971. 4.95. 

Keats, Ezra J., Pssst ! Doggie , N.Y. , Watts, 1973. 4.95. 

Haver-. M e rcer T -A-Boy, ± Dog, and n-, Fr o g , N . Y . , JUal, J.961^- .2^50...- 
A Bov, a Do£, a Fjro£, and a Friend , N.Y. , Dial , 1971 
Bubble , Bubble" , N.Y., Parents, 1973. 4.50 

Mordillo, Guilermo^, The Damp and Daffy Doings of a Daring- Pirate 

' Ship , N.Y., Qui«?t. 4.95. 

OlsLhewski, Alfred, Wlnterbird , Boston, Houghton, 1969. 3.25. 

W.ird, I.ynd, The Silver Pony , Boston, Houchton, 1973. 5.95. 
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Additional References 



FILMS 

Listen (with captions) 
16 mm, color, sound 
30 minutes 
Producer : Gr i swal d 

Total Communication Laboratory 

Western Maryland College 

Westminster, MD 21157 

Pe&fntL-ss* and Communication (with script) 
lb mm, color, sound 
11 minutes 

Producer: Division of Research and Training 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
^ One Lomb Memorial Drive 

Rochester, New York 14623 



VIDEOTAPES 

Co mmunicating Effectively With Deaf Children 
1/2 inch videotape 
JO minutes 

Producer: New York University Deafness Research & Training Center 
New Yrok University 
80 Washington Square East 
New York, NY 

iJuxbury School Teachers 

1/2 inch videotape 

Producer: Mr. James Williamson 

Teacher-Coordinator 

Duxbury Day Class Program 

Duxbury, MA 

ARi 1CLES 

Adjusting to Integration : Some Difficulties Hearing Impaired Children Have 

in Public Schools 
"The Volta Review", Vol. 75, Jan. f 73, p. 36. 

Author: Elizabeth Frick 
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Crea ting a Receptive Climate in the Mainstream Pro gram 
"The Volta Review", Vol. _7_5» Jan. '73, p. 23 



Author: Doris .1. Leckie 
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Facilita ting the Integration of Hearing Impa i red into Regular Public School 

C I isses 

"ihe Voltj Review" t Vol. 7J>, Jan. f 73, p. 13, 
Authors: <;rant B. Bitter and Edwin G. Mears 

Parent Potential 

"ihV'VoUa Review", Vol. 75, April '73, p. 220. 
Author: Bruce D. Shepherd 

A R esource Room Program for Hearing Impaired Students 
"The Vol tn Review", Vol. 75 » April '73, p. 208. 
Author: Elizabeth Bowman 

P oshi ng B ack the Walls Between Hearing and Hearing Impaired Children 
7i 7he Voltf Review", Vol. 73» Sept. '71, pp. 359-364. 
Authors: ..Steven R. Mecham and Robert C. Van Dyke 

An Exp erimental Summer School ; Impetus for Successful Integration 
^The Volta Review", Vol. U f Nov. \70, pp. 498-507. 
Author: Winifred N. Northcott 



REFERENCES FOR INSIGHT INTO DEAFNESS 



*!! Xll}- S Si 8 n (book) 

By: Joanne Greenberg (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, cl970) 

The World of Deafness — As V iewed by an Insider (article) 
By: Mai co In; J. Norwood, Chief 

Media Services and Captioned Films 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

United States Office of Education 

ivpt. of Health, Education, and Welfare 

l-.'ishingttin, D.C, 20202 

Bojic Needs of Deaf People and Life Prob lems of Deaf People (articles) 
B~ Boyce R. Williams, Director 

office of Deafness and Communicative Disorders 

Depart nint of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Social uuU Rehabilitation Service 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Rossett, Allison, A M ediated Program to Facilitate Communication Between 
hearing Parents and Deaf Children , Northeast Regional Media Center 
»7»r"Yhe Deaf*, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA, 1973. 
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Suggestions for the Trainer 

The following topics are suggested for discussion in order to provide 
teachers with ideas for orientation which are personal and productive to 
the school situation. It is hoped that additional orientation materials 
will be generated by the discussion. A transparency is designed to stimu- 
late discussion. (21) 

t 

Large Grinig. Discussion : 

1. What community resources are available to the district so that our 
children can be exposed to a variety of hearing impaired children 
and adults? 

2. What specific additions to the library (both school and community) 
appear necessary in order that adequate resources and references 
are available to children and school personnel? 

3. Are there parents of children with other special needs in the com- 
munity who can lend support to teachers and parents of hearing im- 
paired children during the transitional adjustment to the new 
school setting? 

Sma 1 1 Group Discussion : 

1. What activities in addition to those discussed can be implemented 
in our curricula in order that children better understand hearing 
impairment? 

2. Can liaisons be developed with the parents of hearing impaired 
children which provide for better communication between parents 
«,nd teachers, parents and hearing impaired children? 
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What guidelines can be set in order to evaluate the hearing im- 
paired child regarding his comfort in participating in orientation 
activities, amount of participation, embarrassment, interest, etc. 




o 

ERIC 



i 
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State Administrators for Special Education 

Each state department of Education has designated personnel 
responsible lor special education programs. These departments can 
furnish information relative to the hearing impaired child. 



Alask a 

Mr. 'ohn Antonen 
.Special Education 
-State Dept. of Educition 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 

Arizona 

Mr. Fred Pvozum 

Division of Special Education 
Oept. of Education 
1730 West Adams 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

Arkansas 

Mr. Tom J. Hicks, Supt. 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 
2400 West Markham Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

California 

Mr. Leslie Brinegar 
Director of Special 
Education Services 
State Dept. of Education 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Colorado 

Mr. David C. Miles? 
Director of Special 
Education Services 
State Dept. of Education 
State Office liuilding 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



Connecticut 

Dr. Wendel Walton 
Consultant for Speech 
Hearing and Language Impaired 
State Dept. of Education 
Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
Delaware 

Mr. Robert C. Hawkins, Director 

Instruction Division 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 

Townsend Building 

Dover, Delaware 19901 

District of Columbia 

Mr. Merle Van Dyke 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Special Education 
Presidential Building 
6th Floor 

415-12th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Florida 

Mrs. Gladys Crawford 
Consultant of Deaf Education 
Exceptional Child Education 
Florida Dept. of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
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Georgia 



Kansas 



Mrs, Mary Janette Harden 
Consultant of Hearing Impaired 
Special Education Program 
Division of Early Childhood 
jSpecial Education 
State Dept. of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Hawaii 

Mr, ilaisukt' F. Kawahara 

SpociaL Education Project Section 

State Dept. of Education 

1270 Quven l--niaa Street 

Room tfOb 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
Idaho 

Mr. John F. Comb a, Consultant 
Special Education 
State Office Building 
Boiso., Idaho 83700 

II linois 

Mr. David W. Donald 
Dept. oi Exceptional Children 
10-10 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Indiana 

Mr. fip.bcrt Bliton, Director 
Division oL Special Education 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
108 State nffico ttuilding 
ludianupuliu, Indiana 46204 

I owa 

Mr. Richard Useher 

Division of Special Education 

State Dept. oi Public instruction 

Crimes State Office Building 

EasL 14th and Grand Avenue 

Des Moint::., Iowa 50319 



Mr. James E. Marshall 
Division of Special Education 
State Dept. of Education * 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

Kentucky 

Mrs. Jean Bell, Consultant 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Division of Special Education 
State Office Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Louisiana 

Dr. Gary D. Yarnall 

Co-ordinator Visually Auditory 

Impaired 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
Maine 

Mr. Joseph W. Kern 
Bureau of Guidance 
and Special Education 
State Dept. of Education 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

Maryland 

Ms. Joan C. Maynard 
Specialist Speech and Hearing 
State Pept. of Education 
600 Wyndhurst Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21210 

Massachusetts 

Ms. Marianne C. McKcon 

Senior Supervisor, Deaf Children 

State Dept. of Education 

18?. Tremont Street 

BosLon, Massachusetts 02111 



Michigan 



Nevada 



r.r. Murray Batten 
Special Education Services 
Stat* Dept. of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Minnesota 

Mr. John Croos 

Special Education Section 

State Dept. of Education 

Capitol Square 

500 Cedar 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

^Mississippi 

Miss Sarah Thomas 
Consultant House Bill 4 
Learning Disabilities and 
Rearing Impaired 
State Dept. of Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

Missouri 

Mr. Donald Cox 
Special Education 
State Dept. of Education 
Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
M ontana 

Mr. Larry Holmquist 
Special Education 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Nebraska 

Dr. Francis Colgan 
Special Education Section 
State Dept. of education 
233 South 10th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68505 



Mr. Larry Daivs, Director 
Exceptional Pupil Education 
State Dept. of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

New Jersey 

Mr. Hollis Wyks, Director 
Day School Programs for 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired 
Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction 

Branch of Special Education 
State Dept. of Education 
225 West State Street 
P.O. Box 2019 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

New Hampshire " 

Dr. Arthur Gillette 

Director of Special Education 

State Department 

61 North Main Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

New Mexico 

Mr. Elie S. Gutpierrez 
Specialist, Instructional Services 
State Dept. of Education 
State Education Building 
300 Don Gaspar Avenue 
Santa Fe, Nev Mexico 87501 

New York 

Ms. Beatrice F. Jacoby 
Supervisor of Special Hearing 
Handicapped 

State Dept. of Education 
Albany, New York 12224 



North Carolina 



Rhode Island 



Mr. James I. Eardeti 
Co-ordinator Part B, EHA 
"Division of Exceptional Children 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

North Dakota 

Miss Janet Smaltz 
Special Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
-Bismarch, North Dakota 58501 

Ohio 

Mr. S. J. Bonham Jr., Director 
Division of Special Education 
Ohio State Dept. 
933 High Street 
Worthington, Ohio 43086 

Oklahoma 

Or, Maurice P. Walraven 
Director of Special Education 
State Dept. of Education 
4545 North Lincoln 
Suite 269 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
Oregon 

Mr. Mason McQuiston 
Director of Special Education 
Oregon Board of Education 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Pennsylvania 

Mr. Robert C. Warkomski 
Supervisor, Programs for 
Speech and Hearing Impaired 
Dept. of Education 

Ro>: 911 

liarrisburg, Pennsylvania 



Mr. Francis Conley, Consultant 
Special Education Division 
State Department of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

South Caroli na 

Mr. Van C. Po .r 
Consultant Hewing Impaired mt 
State Dept. of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

South Dakota 

Mr. Mike Elsberry 

Office of Exceptional Children 

Human Resource Development Division 

Dept. of Public Instruction 

804 -North Euclid 

Pieere, South Dakota 57501 

Tennessee 

Mr. T. Garland Cross 
Director of Special Education 
Room 111 

Cordull Hall Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Texas * 

V 

Mr. Don FartridW, Director 
Division of Special Education 
Development 

Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Utah 

Mr. Elvood Pace 

Coordinator of Special 

Education Programs 

Utah State Board of Education 

136 East South Temple 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



Vermont 

Mr. John W. Eiicnvood 
Consultant Speech and Hearing 
State Dept of Education 
Montpeiier, Vermont 05602 

Virginia 

Mr. Wayne Largent 
- Special Education 
State Dept. of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 

Washington 

•Mr. M. Sponce 
Part B Coordinator 
Spec. Services Section 
Old Capitol Building 
. Olympia, Washington 98504 

West Virginia 

Dr. Roger Elser, Director 
Division of Special Education 
West Virginia Dept. of Education 
Building B 
Unit 6 Room 315 
State Capitol 

Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
Wisconsin 

Mr. John Melcher 

Division of Handicapped Children 

and Assistant State Supt. 

State Department of Public Instruction 

126 Langdon Street 

Madison Wisconsin 53702 

Wyoming 

Mr. Norman Anderson, Director 
Wyoming School for the Deaf 
339 South Payne Street 
Casper, Wyoming 82601 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. Frank N.E. Hall 
Branch of Special Services 
Division of Student Services 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
123 4th Street, S.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 
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Specia l Schools Serving the Hearing Impaired 

Space does no* permit listing all the Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States, therefore state schools and/or better known^ schools are 
listed. Additional information available in the American Annals of the Deaf. 



Alabam a 

Alabama School for the Deaf 
205 South Street 
Talladega, Alabama 35160 

205/362-8753 

Arizona 

Arizona State School for the Deaf 

and Blind 

P.O. Box 5545 

Tucson, Arizona 85703 

502/882-5357 

Arkansas 

Arkansas School for the Deaf 
2400 W. Markham Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

501/371-1555 

Calif orn ia 

California School for the Deaf 
2601 Warring Street 
Berkeley, California 94704 

415/845-4629 

California School for the Deaf 
3044 Horace Street 
Riverside, California 92506 

714/683-8140 

John iracy C.l inic 

806, W. Adams Blvd. 

Los' Angeles, California 90007 

213/748-5481 



Colorado 

Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind 

Kiowa and Institute Streets 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903 

303/636-5186 

Connecticut 

American School for the Deaf 

139 N. Main Street 

West Hartford, Connecticut 06107 

203/236-5891 

Mystic Oral School 
Oral School Road 
Mystic, Conn. 06355 

203/536-4221 
Delaware 

Margaret S. Sterck School for 
the Hearing Impaired 
Chestnut Hill and Cherokee Dr. 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

District of Columbia 

Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
Florida Ave. and 7th. St., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

202/447-0411 

Kendall Demonstration Elementary Schc 
Florida Ave. ami 7th. St., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

202/447-0621 



v 
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Special Schools Serving the Hearin g Impaired 



F lorida 

Florida School for the Deaf 

and Blind 

Sun Marco Ave. 

St. Augustine, Florida 32084 

904/824-l65i 

Georgia 

Georgia School for the Deaf 
Cave Springs, Georgia 30124 

404/777-3110 

Illinois 



Illinois School for the Deaf 
125 Webster J 

Jacksonville, "Illinois 62650 
217/245-5141 

In i_i_ana 

Indiana School for the Deaf 
1200 E. 42nd. Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

317/924-4374 

I wi 

iowa School for the Deaf 
Highway 375 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 

7i2/it,0-0517 

Ka nsas 

Kansas School for the Deaf 

450 E. Park St. 

U lathe, Kansas «>h061 

913/782-2530 

Kent' i, ky 

Kentucky School for the Deaf 
S. Second Street 
Danville. Kentucky 40422 

»»06/2 36-5 132 



Louisiana 

Louisiana State School for the Deaf 

504 Mayflower Street 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504/389-6039 

Maine 

Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf 
Mackworth Island, Falmouth 
P. O. Box 799 
Portland, Maine 04104 

207/781-3165 

Maryland 

Maryland School for the Deaf 
101 Clarke Place 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 

301/662-4159 

Win. S. Baer School for the Handicapped 
2001 N. Warwick Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21216 

301/357-4000 

Prince George's County Board of Education 
Instructional Services Center 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20870 

301/627-5577 

Massachusetts 

Clarke School for thr Deaf 
Round Hill Road 

Northampton, Massachusetts 01060 
413/584-3450 

Boston School for the Deaf 

800 N . Main Street 

Ran d o 1 ph , Mas s a c hus etts 02368 

617/9^3-8150 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf 

20 Kearsage Avenue 

Roxbury, Mass.-ir hu«t t ts 0211M 

617/427-4333 



Special Schools Serving the Hearing Impaired 



Michigan 

Michigan School for the Deaf 
W. Court Street and Miller Road 
Flinty Michigan 48502 

313/238-4621 

Detroit Day School for the Deaf 

1201 W. Forest 

Detroit, Michigan 48201 

313/812-6400 

/ 

i 

Minnesota 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Box 308 

Fairbault, Minnesota 55021 

/ 

/ 

507/334-6411 

Minneapolis Program for the 
ilea ring Impaired 
807 N.E. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55412 

St. Paul Area Program for the 

Hearing Impaired 

447 Macalester Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55105 

Mi ssissippi 

Mississippi School for the Deaf 
125 3 Eastover and 400 Capers St. 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 

601/366-2251 

Missouri 

Missouri School for the Deaf 
5th and Vine Streets 
Fulton, Missouri 65251 

314/642-3301 



Central Institute .for the Deaf 

818 Euclid \ 

St. Louis, Missouri' 63110 

314/652-3200 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 

1483 82nd Boulevard 

St. Louis, Missouri 63132 

314/993-1507 

Montana 

Montana State School for the Deaf 
and Blind 

3911 Central Avenue 

Great Falls, Montana 59410 

406/453-1401 

Nebraska 

Nebraska School for the Deaf 
3223 N. 45th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68104 

402/451-0292 

Nevada 

Clark County School District 
2832 E. Flamingo Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89121 

New Jersey 

Marie Katzenbach School for the Deaf 
Sullivan Way 

West Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
609/883-2600 

Bruce Street School for the Deaf 
45 Bruce Street 
Newark, NJ 07103 

201/733-7168 



Special Schools Serving 



ttackensack Program for the Deaf 

210 State Street 

Haokensa<-.k, New Jersey 07601 

20JL/488-41O0 

New Mexico 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 

1060 Cerrillos Road 

Sunt. Fe, New Mexico 87501 

505/981-3321 f 

New York 

New York State School for the Deaf 
401 Turin Street 
-Rome, New York 13440 

315/337-8400 

New York School for the Deaf 

555 Knoll wood Road 

White Plains, New York 10603 

914/949-7310 

Rochester Scho 1 for the Deaf 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 

716/S43-1240 

St. Mary's School for tb«? Deaf 
2253 Main Street 
Buffalo, New York 14214 

71^/834-3810 

Lexington School for the Deaf 

JOth Ave at 75th Street 

Jackson Heights, New York 11370 

21- .-'899-88011 

Si. Francis de Sales School for 
the Dl-..«1" 

•)9 7 i;..rroi i Si feet 
lirooklvn, New York 11215 

212/78^-4004 
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the Hearing I npaired 



Mill Neck Manor Lutheran School for 

the Deaf 

Frost Mill Road 

Mill Neck, New York 11765 

516/922-4100 

School for the Deaf, J.H.S. 47 

225 E. 23rd Street 

New York, New York 10010 

212/532-6657 

St. Joseph's School for the Deaf 
1000 Hutchinson River Parkway 
Bronx, New York 10465 

1 

212/828-9000 
North Carolina 

. 'a 

North Carolina School for. the Deaf 
Highway 64, Fleming Drive 
Morgantown, North Carolina 28655 

919/237-2450 

Eastern North Carolina School for th 

301 Highway North 

Wilson, North Carolina 27893 

919/237-2450 

North Dakota 

North Dakota School for the Deaf 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 58301 

701/662-5113 

Ohio 

Ohio School for the Deaf 
500 Morse Road 
Columbus, ^hio 43214 

St. Rita School for the Deaf 
1720 Gl<*ndale - Mil ford Road 
Evandale, Cincinnati, Ohio 45213 

513/771-7600 



: Special Schools Serving the Hearing Impaired 



A. G. Bell School for the Deaf 
11815 Woodland Avenue 
Cleveland, /Ohio A4120 

21t>/229-6966 

Ok 1 ahoma 

Oklahoma School for the Deaf 
E. 10th and Tahlequah Streets 
Sulphur, Oklahoma 73086 

40>/h22-3l87 

Jaae Brooks S:hool for the Deaf 
7th and Colorado Avenues 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 73018 

405/224-3500 

Orego 

Orep' State School for the Dea 
999 Locust Street, N. E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

303/378-3825 

IN • 1 1 ns y Iva n i a 

Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
7 SOO German town Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19119 

215/1 ♦7-O70U 

Western leans v 1 van La School for 
the Deaf 

yj>) Swiss vale Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15218 

♦ 12/371-7000 

Pennsylvanla Oral School for 
the Deaf 

IB'JO N . Washington Avenue 
iicranton, Pennsylvania 18509 

7! / /Oh 1 - '.5-»n 



Rhode Island 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
520 Hope Street 

Providence, Rhode Tsland 02906 

401/421-9278 

South Carolina 

South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and Blind 

Cedar Springs Station 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 29302 

605/336-8050 

South Dakota 

South Dakota School for the Deaf 

1800 E. 10th Street 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57103 

605/336-8050 

Tennessee 

Tennessee School for th. Deaf 
2725 Island Home Boulevard 
F. 0. Box 886 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 
615/577-758! 

Metro Nashville Schools -Hearing 
Impaired Program 
2601 Bransford Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 37^04 

Texas 

Texas School ior the Deal 
1102 S. Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 7H7«V« 

512/442-7821 

Callier Hearing and Speech Center 
19()6 Inwood Road 
Oalln 1 , Texa«.. 7'j. 1 Jj 



<>14/<j JH-U-t" 
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Spec ia l Schools Serving 

Harris County Wide Day School 
tor the Deaf 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
FuusLon, Texas 77027 

713/623-5241 
Utah 

Utah Schools for the Deaf and 
Bi iml 

20th St reet 
CV.don, Utah 84401 

801/399-3035 

Vermont 



Austine School for the Deaf 
120 Maple Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 

8^/254^4372 

Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 
L. Beverly Street 
St.iunt"n, Virginia 2*401 

3/ i i4 1 

Virginia School at Hampton 

•i.impt fti , Virginia 23361 

703/24 , i-')0 iJ 

W : . ::iKt^n t'or the Deaf 

?,! 1 CranJ Boulevard 

\ iiAv'iVvr % Washington 5u001 



the Hearing Impair ed 

Seattle Public Schools 
815 4th Avenue North 
Seattle , Washington 98109 

206/587-5150 

Tacoma Public Schools 

Program for the Hearing Impaired 

P # 0. Box 1357 

Tacoma, Washington 98401 

206/381-1811 
West Virginia 

West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind 
Main Street 

Romney, West Virginia 26757 

304/822-3047 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
309 W. Walworth Avenue 
Delvan, Wisconsin 53115 

414/728-2677 

Madison Public Schools 
Specialized Education Services 
545 W. Dayton Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 5 3703 

608/257-9:61 

Wyomi ng 

Wyoming School for the D«*at 
51»9 S. Payne Street 
Casper , Wyoming 8260 1 

3'J7/237-*i*J'i 
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Selected Organizations and Publications Related t£ Hearing Impairment 

The Alex ander Graham Bell Association 
1537 35th T Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 30007 

This organization was founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 1890. It pub- 
lishes the Volta Review, a monthly publication on deafness, which promotes 
the teaching <>f speech and lipreading to the deaf. 

The Araer i can Annals of t he Deaf 
5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, u.C. 20016 

A-.natioaal professional journal for teachers, specialists and school admin 
isirat -s concerned with education of the deaf. 



. "I he American Sp eech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

this national professional organization publishes several quarterly journal 
devotee! to .speech and hearing disorders. 

Council _for Lxc ept iona l Chi Idren 

141]" 'if. JolYc'rTon Davis Highway, Suite 900 

Arlington, VA 22202 

Inc Co.;::._ii is a national professional organization devoted to educational, 
clinif.il and r v.searo.h development for children with special needs. 



Media :>cf'iu.^ and Ca ptione d Films 
I^iVisio:: 'I !.'iu«- t» i<>nal Services 
Fiiiiea<i of Lduc at ion of the. Handicapped 
i .;" . i"f t i •. •-• >m Fduoat ion 
b.c. 20202 

Thi- '.rg.-inlz.nion provides captioned films for the deaf on a wide variety 
, dn.MLion.il topi- s'. A catalogue of films is available. 

liiv Nat i •.'.i.x: Ax;:, ji : it ion «>♦' the D eaf 

H\L IhavoV Avo. i. 
., :%vr ''.prions, 20910 

:iat.->r.al Ar,::.— ntion -f the Dt-al , organized in 1880, is a national 
." : •-.*:*. i .-..it i-»n • f . »•*! f" r deaf. it publishes "The Deal American, 
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Organizations and Publications (cont.) 

Registry of Interpreter s tor the Deaf , Inc. 
P.O. Box 1339 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

The national Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, Inc. certification pro- 
gram was established to identify qualified interpreters for deaf persons. 



jns i motional Material Centers for Handicapped Children 
Special Education Instructional Materials Centers SEIMCs) and 
Instructional Materials Centers (IMCs) have been designated throughout 
the country. Ihese centers provide a wide variety of materials and 
equipment for use in schools in their areas. Address inquiries regar- 
ding Instructional Materials Centers to: 



National Center on Educational Media and Materials 
for the Handicapped (NCEMMH) 
Ohio State University 
.!20 West 12th Street 
Cvlwrhust Hhio A3210 



Bureau of Kducation for the Handicapped 

I.S. Otficc of Kducation 

:Vpt. . ol Health, Education and Welfare 

7t;i am! D St reots, S .W. 

V.'.ish'nct-n, D.c". 20202 



Teaching Resources 



■f-^f-Titlo ami Source 



Auditory Stimulator 
Mafex Associates 



AUDITORY TRAINING 
Level 

Int. 



Auditory Precept ion Training 
Development Learning Materials 



Description 



Workbook and Guide, (Teacher's KSt>. 
A Structured Training and Remedial 
Program for the development of 
attention, listening and memory 
skills. Materials range from 
simple recall to naming of 
abstractions in sequence, 
$5.50 per kit. 



Designed to present in a sequential 
manner, 5 areas of auditory per- 
ception, each containing 3 levels 
of activities. The 5 basic areas 
are: auditory memory, auditory 
motor, auditory figure-ground, 
auditory discrimination and 
auditory imagery. All activity 
capitalizes on student's interests ; 
and educational development while 
focusthg on skill being developed. 
For students with minimal brain 
disfunction, auditory perception 
• deficits and those in regular 
school readiness program./ Can be 
used with individual students, 
small groups or classes; student 
progress?^ as hi* skills improve. 
Each of 3 .areas consist . »>f * 
different, progressive levels, each 
containing various sets of spirit 
masters cnu! cNis^fttt- Lap-tb. Each 
area of program may bo purchased 
separately : Memory, ?62 . 0 r ) ; 
Motor, $74.00; Figure -Ground , S-'o.OO; 
D i s c r im in a t i on , § 7 0. 00 ; Inn . , e ry , 
$37.00. Total prop.riv-, jhj. 
Replacement taper, available :t 
$3.50 each. Rupl.ict- i\i r ! ' 
masters available - 1 : • ' 



ERLC 



/ 



AUDITORY TRAINING 



Tl 1 1 c and Source 



Level 



Vocabulary List 
jehrL-Iracy Clinic 



El. 



1 booklet of vocab. under 27 main 
headings, designed as an organised 
reference list for use witli pre- 
school deaf children. @ $.75 



Soun4-0rder-Sense 
Preston 



Primary 



Two-year program. Level 1 - first 
grade; Level 2 - after level 1 
completed. Also valuable with 
older children. Teaches inter- 
relationships of sound, order 
and sense, on individual, group 
or class basis. Teacher's Guides 
contain specific plans for dally 
lesson. Two pupil response books 
for each level. Unique crayon 
affects color of paper when 
answer correct. 160 activity cards 
for each level provide activities 
in Awareness, focus, figure-ground 
discrimination, sequencing, scanning 
a+A meaning. 

Level 1 (96 -page Teacher's Guide, 
160 activity cards, 5 records, >B6 
crayon markers) $26.00. Pupils' 
Response Books 1 and 2, each $1.32. 
Level 2 (96 page Teacher's guide, 
160 activity cards, 6 records, 36 
crayon markers), $26.00. Pupils' 
Response Books, 3 and 4, each $1.32. 
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y ■ ■ Title and Source 

; : _ Left and Right Series XV 
Midwes t Re_g. Media Center 
for the Deaf 



GROSS MOTOR 
Level 
El em. 



Description 



20 transparencies and guide to 
teach and reinforce concepts of 
left and right, and to develop 
the necessary vocabulary. 
(Especially for deaf and those 
with language disability.) 



\ 



erJc 



lb J 



Title and Source 



LANGUAGE 
Level 



Language Arcs Transparencies 
_£or Hearing Impaired Children 
Northeastern Regional Media 
Center Cor the Deaf 



El. 



Pis tar language 1 
S.R.A. 



K 

Primary 



Pis tar Language II 
S • R * A. 



Primary 



Fitzhuflh Plus Program 
Allied Bducational Council 



Elem. 



Description 



Set of 200 transparencies consists 
of single and multiple trans- 
parencies for the teaching of 
(introduction) and review of 
(reinforcement) elementary 
language to the hearing 
impaired children. 

Kit containing 8 spiral-bound 
books, a story book, color book, 
page projector, 3 transparencies, 
and teacher's guide. 130 lessons 
make up a developmental lang. 
program aimed at promoting the 
ability to use lang. as a vehicle' 
for thinking and conceptualizing. 
Teacher's Kit. #$150.00. 
Student set of ten workbooks -- -- 
<a$35.00. 

Presentation books, guide, page 
protector, take home sheets. 180 
lessons in kit form which con- 
solidate and expand ski Untaught 
in Distar Lang. I. . _Tn addition, 
new emphasis is placed on lang. 
analysis and information about 
qualities and relationships 
observed in the world. Teacher 
Kit ?$150.00. Student aet of 
10 workbooks 'Sjy.OU. 

A programmed, individualized 
approach to re in f o rc e o Lh e r learn- 
ing experiences . 6 booklets in 
•'Language and liumbor" series, and 
three booktets in "Spatial 
Organization 11 series, coyer areas 
of simple math, grammar, verbs, and 
shape analysis and match in;;. 
( i nc 1 tides p 1 acemen t );Mide and 
manual ) 'SI 6. 00. 
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Tit^e and Source 
Learning to Develop 
tfilton Bradley, Co. 



LANGUAGE 
Level 
Primary 



vPeabody Lang. Dev. Kit one » 
Amer. Guidance Service, Inc. 



Gr. 1 



Peabody Lang, Dev. Kit #P 
Ainer. Guidance Services, Inc. 



K 



Peabody Lang. Dev. Kit Thvec . 
Arcor. Guidance Service, Inc. 



Gr. 3 



Description 

Materials in kit form related to 
experiential units of high interest 
td; young children. Emphasis is 
pliced upon development of 
sequential , associative , and 
expressive lang. skills, using 
materials related to such topics 
as community workers, jobs, the 
family unit, and animals. Kit 
with\guide/(?$37.50. 

Varices materials and 180 lessons 
in kit form designed to stimulate 
receptive, associative, dyid ex- 
pressive linguistic and intellectual 
processes, with increased auditory 
and visual stimulation. (Esp. with 
slow alid disadvan. 1st. graders, 
upper jprim. EMR's and inter, 
trainable children) ^$52.00/kiL. 

Various materials and 180 lessons 
in kit form designed to stimulate 
receptive, associative and ex- 
pressive linguistic and intell- 
ectual processes, with ex- 
tensive use of tactile and visual 
modes Of stimulation. Emphasis on 
syntactical and grammatical lang. 
structure with stim. of logical 
thinking. (Esp. with slow and 
disadvan. Kdg. , and lower primary 
EMR's. <:i$145,00/kit. 

Various materials and 180 lesson., 
in kit form designed to stimulate 
receptive, associative and ex- 
pressive linguistic and intell- 
ectual processes, vith or.*pU;is i 
on stim. of intellect *n *! I ■.»:*■ - 
illation and naninwla! ; <n of ;<: .i 4 *.. 
• J$50 /)()/!: i l. 
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title and Source 

Peabody LanR. Dev. Kit TWO . 
Amg r ft Guidance Service, Inc. 



LANGUAGE 
Level 
Gr. 2 



Project Lite 
General Electric 



Elem. 



Learning Language Skills 
McGraw Hill/ Early Learning 



Description 

Various materials and 180 lessons 
in kit form designed to stimulate 
receptive, associative and ex- 
pressive linguistic and intell- 
ectual processes, with more 
emphasis on problem solving 
activities to stimulate divergent 
thinking. "Esp. disadvantaged 
and slow 2nd graders, and inter. 
EMR's. <a$65*0O/kit* 

A series of filmstrips lessons 
which provide a visual imput of 
receptive language wherein the 
student is progressively intro- 
duced to language principles, 
concepts and basic sentence 
s true tures . @$224. 00 . 

Part 1: Age 4-6; consists of 4 
language evaluations, a hand 
puppet, story cards, mirror book, 
small picture cards, book em- 
phasizing colors, book of animal 
illustrations and teacher's guide; 
$63.50. 

Part 2: Age 5-7; containing, hand 
puppet, mirrors, six stick puppets 
w/different facial expressions, 
f lannelboard bunny w/ 7 suits of 
different colors and textures, 
book illustrating objects used to- 
gether or associated with each 
other, book emphasizing oppositcs, 
illustrated cards with object names 
and symbols, alphabet book, teacher 1 
guide, designed to sharpen powers 
of observation, strengthen faith 
in self, stimulate creative thinking 
^$49.50. 
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Tftt.le and Source 

^- Learning Language Skills 
^cCraw Hill/ Early Learning 



LANGUAGE 
Level 



PeaboJy Lang, Devel. Kits 
Axnor. Guidance Service > Inc. 



Mental age 
4 1/2-6 1/2 



Mental age 
6-8 



Description 

Part 3: Age 6-8; consists of books, * 
story cards, flannelboard punch -outs, 
word cards, and teacher 9 s guide • 
Emphasizes using locational words, 
following left-to-right progression, 
interpreting series of story pictures, 
using designated contractions, as- 
sembling story cards in correct 
sequence, supplying endings for 
unfinished stories, describing and . 
classifying tastes, smells, shapes; 
<?$50.90. 

Part 4: Age7-8; includes story 
cards, verb cards, books, record of 
poems, hand puppet, teacher's guide 
Emphasizes color associations, 
figures of speech, homonyms, poetry, 
describing things and feelings 
associated with poetry and music; 
consonant blends, rhyming words, 
verbs, different kinds of sentences, 
listening to and telling fables; 
<a$52.75. 

Four self-contained kits of lessons 
and materials designed to stimulate 
overall oral language and intell- 
ectual development; each includes 
180 lessons with wide and diverse 
range of materials effective Ntn 
stimulating receptive, associative 
and expressive linguistic and in- 
tellectual processes. No reading 
or writing required, no seatwork 
involved, active participation by 
all of class. 

Level #1 - Balance of oral language 
and intellectual stimulation. More 
auditory and visual stimuli with 
fewer tactual materials; $57.00 
(specify tape or cassette.) 
Level it 2 - Emphasis on stimulation 
of intellect; brain-storming, 
problem solving $70.00 (specify 
tape or cassette. ) 
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Titlv and Source 

Peabody Lang, Devel. Kits 
Amer. Guidance Service, Inc, 



LANGUAGE 

Level 

Mental Age 
7 1/2-9 1/2 

Mental age 
3-5 




SVE Initial Consonant Learning Module 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 



Visua language 
Edutec 



All 



Description 

Level #3 - Even greater stimulation 
of intellect; ideas, concepts; 
creativity encourage; $54.00 
Level #P - tactual and visual 
stimulation; develop "labeling 
language", move into emphasis on 
syntactical and grammatical 
structure, followed by stimulation 
of logical thinking; $153.00 

Series of 18 color sound filmstripe 
for large or small groups or 
individually prescribed study. 
Consonant sounds woven into stories 
about children, Stories followed 
by instructional sections; 
cassette/response card lessons, 
games, mini -prints, consonant 
motivator activity cards. Complete 
module, $275.00. 

Series 1: masters for producing 
transparenc ies . 

Series 2: 102 illustrations, 34 
verbs in present, past and future 
tenses. 

Series 3: 76 Illustrations of 
adjectives. 

Series 5: 33 illustrations oi 
proper u?t of difficult concepts. 



LEARNING SYSTEMS 



Title and Source 

Cyc lb -teacher Kit, 
JTteld Educational 
Publishers Atheneum 



Level 



Description 

2 CyclorTeacher Machines, 179 
study wheels, guide, 2 answer 
wheel pads, storage files, in kit 
form. A programmed learning 
system designed for individualized 
instructional for all levels and 
types of children in the following 
skills: lang. arts; vocab.; 
syntax; spelling; ref. materials; 
reading comp. ; map analysis.; and - 
mathematics. Complete kit/^$49 r 50. 



Special Language Program 
Electronic Futures, Inc. 



System 80 "E " 

BorK-Kanwr Educational Systems 



Specifically for verbally dis- 
advantaged students . Designed to 
establish, reinforce and improve 
listening and speaking skills. 
Series of lesson plans, student 
worksheets, visual aids, diagnostic 
and evaluative materials, a set 
of self-teaching audio flashcards 
for pupil use. Encompass-, four 
sections of instructional materials 
Basic Language Pat-terns; Use of 
Prepositions; Understanding and 
Following Instructions; Classi- 
fication and grouping. No price 
listed. 

Intensified audio reproduction 
system and specially designed 
Telex Headphones. Will reproduce- 
sound with less than 1," distortion 
at a sound level up to 120 dB and 
can be maximized to 131 dB SPL. 
System 80 Library presently com- 
prised of over 450 individualized 
lessons covering phonic s, reading, 
spelling, math, French and b<isi< 
learning skills of preschool t rs. 
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Title and Source 
System 80 "E" 

Borg-Warner Educational Systems 



Level 



Description 



"E" Machine, 



Prices: Systems 80 
$595.00 

Systems 80 Programs : 
Preschool program A, 
Preschool Program B, 
Alphabet A, $112.50 
B, $112.50 
C, 
D, 
E, 



$125.00 
$150.00 



II 
II 



II 



II 



It 



$112.50 
$112.50 
$112.50 

F, $112.50 

G, $112.50 

H, $162.50 



3 Kits Pre-School Reading Readiness : 
Reading, $125.00 
Spelling, $112.50 
Math, A, $162.50 

B, $125.00 

C, $162.50 

D, $125.00 

E, $162.50 

F, $125.00 

G, $162.50 

H, $125.00 



LEARNING SYSTEMS 

Title and SdUrce Level 

Tutorgram Teaching Systems 
ERCE-NE . 1A. Blank Cards - pre-punchod 

with answer codes ; :';6. 3.). 
3 primary colors; plastic 
and x«/ashable. 

2A. Pre-school and Kindergarten 

Language Arts - pictured readiness 
prog nun of awareness and 
identification. Price, $8.50. 

2B. Pre-scnool and Kindergarten 

Lar.vuajie Arts - pictured readiness 
program requiring identification 
of colors, letters, numbers, 
shapes, figures. Price, $8,50. 

3A. K and First Grade Lanr/aa^o Arts - 
vocab. program of basic word 
recognition. Price 

3B. K and First Grade Mathernitic s - 
Basic math concepts, $tf.l>0. 

4A. First Crade LnnKuai'e Arts - 
Identifyin;; ber,innir.". and\ 
ending o nsonnnt sounds 'fl^\ 
initial consonant blendr.;, $8,50. 

AB, First Grade Science - * 

Pictured program; sit^le under- 
standings Di plants, animals 
and earth; questions related 
to simple machine?? and importance 
oi sun to life on earth. $8,50. 

5A. Rc-inforcerunt :r\ Hiders tandinr. 
Pve lated to Hone , :.e i ^hborhood 
School - Civii^iini t v helpers and 
servirc:; thev ;M , r;«>n ennhasfzed. 
< $8.50 

6A. Second :;rad>- lnn. f .p.r • *rts - 
Reinforces understandings 
rhytniiv. el<. Herts, antonyms 
and synonyms . Price $S. ;>0 

6B. Second ^rade r.Mt henal i es - 
reinforce::- mil «:r : 1 I u; 

math c»wt-pl. ;i: eo::r,u. : at i 
math Si -n? e-v« f - , ■ .•:; , -. , ms J on «m 
kinder;'.. mm -n .•.■«: » 5 rs I r.rade 
nnth. Pi «e< . 

6C. Second r ;r;ul'.- Sejj ru > - 

Focuses on earth ;te ! its place • 
?:i : ■ ; :n.' 

to mod : •» ! i * i : a i :i ■ # . 
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Title and Source 

Math Lor Primary Grades 

Jam Handy School Services, Inc. 



MATHEMATICS 
Level 
Pri, 



Primary Math Series 
UFA educational Media 



EJS 



Arithmetic, Step by Step , (Kit A) 
The Continental Press, Inc. 



Readiness 
Grade 3 



Description 

8 f i Imstrips acquaint in* ch i Idren 
with the nuuber syst and its 
importance in ?o1vin.r everyday 
problems, (Includes some of the 
new approaches to teaching math). 
i$46.00/set. 

Hiirty super 8 silent film Loops: 
examples: (1) Number Meaning - 
Zero to Ten, (2) Long, Longer, 
Longest, (3> How much? (.'0 One-half, 
(5) Counting to One Hundred by Two's 
C) Weight is Not..., (7) What Time? 
(8) Ounces and Pounds, (9) Minuends, 
(10) Subtrahends and (11) Remainders 
Each loop $20.00. Entire Scries, 
$600.00. 

Designed for remedial pupils and 
pupils with learning problems. 
Lessons programmed into small 
steps. Complete set of liquid 
duplicating masters in portable 
box with dividers for levels. 
Includes: Ten units (counting, 
se ts , add j t ion , sub t rac t ion , 
relations, money, time, measures, 
calendar, goemctric shapes); 
3 v -Wvels . for each unit, pretest 
for each uait, teacher's ^nidr, 
individual units $6.50 each.; 
complete Si-: , $ r >9. Mi. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Title and Source '^evel Description 

Situational Math Series of animated cartoons di— 

Knowledge Aid signed to assist students of 

limited reading ability with 
techniques of mathematical 
problem solving, TSie program 
emphasizes recognition of certain 
patterns that occur in word 
problems i*nd teaches the appro- 
priate response to those patterns. 
Contents: 6 sound films trips, 
scope and sequence chart, teacher's 
guide. Each films trip is a 
"detective Story" with a problem 
posed and solved by the detective 
and his dog-assistant. Skills 
to be developed are adequately 
defined in terms of behavioral 
objectives. Program is supple- 
mentary, reviewing basic computa- 
tional skills. Should be 
motivr-.ing to older as well nr> 
youn$ r children. Complete 
program, $329.95. 



/ 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
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Title and Source 

Basic Lessons for Retard Children 



Level 



Elem. 



k II 



John i)ay Company 



Sell Concent-Kit III 
Mafcx Associates, Inc. 



Eleiru 



Description 

A workbook on social skills, 
self-help skills and voc. skills, 
including activities about health 
courtesy, safety, kindness, 
dressing, washing, etc* 
$1.20/workbook. 

2 guides, 2 transparencies with 
work sheets, 3 charts, 150 body 
parts puzzle, 35 manuals* Kit 
designed to develop b. f r 
self-awareness with act ties 
correlated with the home nd • 
family, school, citizen:* ip and 
health. n$25.00. 
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Title and Source 

Distgr Reading I 
SRA 



READING 
Level 
Pri. 



Pi star Reading II 
SRA 



Pri. 



Description 

Four presentation books, guide, 

2 pronunciation records, take- 
home sheets, 10 student workbooks, 
acetate page protector, in kit 
form. First half of a 2-year 
program designed to teach 
program concentrates on basic 
word-attack skills. Teachers 

Kit, $50.00. Student's Kit, $67.00. 

Four presentation books, guide, 

3 decks of cards, acetate page 
protector, take-home sheets, Re- ^ 
cycling Book, in kit form. 

Second half of a 2-year program 
designed to teach children basic 
word decoding skills; reading 
vocabulary is expanded, and 
comprehension skills are 
emphasized. Teacher's Kit, $75.00. 
Student set of 10, $110.00. 
Take-home sheets. 



Manipulative Books 
Bowmar 



Pri. 



Michigan Lnnr,ua)*c Pro^r^i 
Learning Research Associates, Inc. 



Pri, 



Eight books, toy, and guide. A 
kinesthetic-tactile approach to 
reading designed to actively 
involve children by providing 
tactile and manipulative de- 
vices. Content of books emphasizes 
student's feelings about them- 
selves and their environment. 
Complete set, $31.60. 

Teacher's manuals, readers, work- 
books, word attack and compre- 
hension cassettes, 2 sets of 
listening cassettes, 75 trans- 
parencies. A complete program 
in listening, reading, writing, 
and speaking, geared toward self 
instruction by the student. (May 
be used by lower inter, and I>SL 
students.) Complete class set, 
$64^.95. 
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Title and Source 

Mott Basic Lanuuafie Pronrams-Semi - 
Programmed and Comprehension Series 
Allied Educational Council 



READING 

Love 1 

Int. 
and 

UP 



Edmark Reading Program 
Edmark Associates 



I:arue Parquetry 
Ideal 



and Patterns 



All 



Description 

Fifteen books, 2 manuals, semi- 
programmed series of reading work- , 
books with reading workbooks with 
reading readiness, phonics, endings, 
comparatives materials, stories, 
lessons, word studies, and reading 
materials with programmed com- 
prehension excercises. $29.00. 

Complete program teaching 150 
word vocabulary and providing 
varied student activities to use 
reading skills and develop com- 
prehension and language. Mani- 
pulative tasks of increasing com- 
plexity. Student involvement, 
variety, reading for pleasure* 
Four kinds of carefully sequenced 
activities used in 227 lessons. 
Includes: word recognition lessons, 
direction books (39 books of in- 
creasing complexity), picture/phrase 
matching, storybook, pretests and 
review tests, prcreading unit. 
Complete program, $'j60.00. 

Sixteen plastic laminated cards on 
which are printed colorful designs 
in graduated difficulty. Also 
156 pieces in 8 colors made of 
rubber-like "Tactilmat". Designed 
to develop higher levels of mani- 
pulative skills, visual meuory and 
visual and shape discrimination. 
$7.00. 



VISUAL TRAINING 



Title and Source 



Love 1 



Description 



• Dubnotf Program 1 - Level 1 , 
Teaching Resources 



Dubnoff Program 1 - Level 2 , 
Teaching Resources 



ftubnoff School Program 
Teaching Resources 



Frost i*', IK-vo lopmental Proerare : 

Pic I'm res and Patterns , 

rolU-rt Educational Coloration 



Pre -School 

Early 

F.lenu 



4 sections comprising 112 sets ot 
exercises with student work jliects , 
and supplementary activities, 
7 Good WorU certificates, acetate 
protector, 8 crayons ami ^uidc. 
Sequential perceptual-motor exercises 
designed to develop basic per- 
ceptual skills for reading; and 
writing readiness. .^$14. 00 /kit. 

4 sec* is comprising 60 sets of 
exorcises with supplementary 
procedures and activities. 120 
student worksheets, acetate pro- 
tector, 8 crayons, and /.uido.- 
Experiential perceptual -motor 
exerciser designed to develop 
cognitive skills for reading and 
writing readiness, i$12.00/k i t. 

Guide, 3 dup. masters, pattern 
board, 135 rubber bands, J 60 
pattern cards, 5 charts, 25 brass 
poj;s in kit form. Directional - 
spatial-pattern board exercist -s to 
develop perceptual and manipulative 
skills Cor reading, math and 
writing readiness. «J$29. 00/kit . 

Programmed Training Guide, 3 
students 1 books, 3 teachers* guides, 
acetate overlays. Each hook con- 
tains paper and crayon exorcises 
(total oi 320) arranged so that thejL 
sequentially develop visual per- 4 
c^ptual skills. Guides give 
specific directions tor physical 
exe rc i so s , th ree -d imcn.s ion a 1 * 
activities, coloring exercise:;; 
areas of Vis. Perceptual i;l-.il Is dis- 
cussed and developed in guides in- 
clude : vi :;i;«il-notor coordination; 
f i^ure-j roun«l perception : perceptua 1 
constancy; position in .pace; and 
spatial relationship;. 7 hooks/ 
'$] 1.61. 15 Overlay::/ *-3.^7. 



VISUAL TRAINING 



Title and SpMro- 

Sequential Picture Cards, IV 
Developmental Learning Materials 



Love 1 



Association Picture Cards, I & II 
i )e vi- ! oivncn la 1 Le a rn in.'. Ma te r in Is 



Assoc iatien Picture Cards, III 
Developmental Learning Materials 



Sen"-- Ul LiJ Picture Cards, I 
Dew I < ni.~ ! Learning Material s 



Sccuer.ti aj Picture Cards, III 
Develops. » ta 1 '.earn in Material s 



Description 

28 card set (seven 4-card series), 
5 M x 6 l/2*\ sequential. Subjects 
such as ecology, teenage activity* 
space travel. Instructions and 
teaching suggestions included, 
$2.50. 

3C carfls per set of illustrated 
objects to help students learn to 
re-group individual terms into 
basic categories with 5 different 
cards in each. 

Set 1: groups of houses, chairs, 
tables, lamps, trees, and 
clocks; * 

Set 2: trucks, birds, cars, dojv;, 
boats, hats. $1.00/sct 

30 oversize picture cards (4 objects 
on each card, one of which not in 
same category as other three), 
Instructions included: $3.00. 

r > sets of 6 cards each. Student 
must arrange according to, activity 
sequence: (1) boy riding bike, 
(2) girl preparing to go to sleep, 
O) going to school, (A) a mother's 
daily work, (5) playing outside. 
Instructions . $1.00. 

3 groups of 6 cards; designed to 
develop sequential thinking in 
terms of seasonal and 24-hour 
change, growth, production and 
daily activity. Most challenging 
and comprehensive of all thigfr 
card series offered. $3.0u. 



VENDORS 



Al.l. 'KM EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
:»b:t rituiLion (Vntor, Lok 78 
Call ion, Mich i. -an 49113 

AMERICAN GUIDANCE SERVICE, INC. 
Publishers Building 
uiiv!,' Pines, Minnesota 

ATHENEUM PUBLISHERS 

I.'.] i.nst « J Street 

New V->rk, New York 10017 

WiKrn: press 

I : j >: •. '.:. sr Roosevelt 
W-su-lu'su-r, III. 60153 

SKA :iLCAi"D>NAL MEDIA 

_* 1 1 " t* ch i;;an Avcmue 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90404 

iioWC-WAHNF.R EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
t/o H.:i. Educational Systems, Inc. 

J 1 u! Lo Lane 

:.».w :-.rvn, t.T. <)bbl<) 

P.OW7 ." 

6* . '\o«iii:i* Drive 
chtvlali-, Calii". 91201 

.to!*:: day company 
c. •■ .'-Loci- -Vau.'.lm 
"•.»». j o;. TaS 
■>•:•; i ' >». , 1 1 '.;as 7H76 / 

ve:."Pmi:ni\-\l learning materials 

7...;.. •;. Natchri: Avenue 

?!'. f>Mft/,^ ^ 

|.;r'A:U ASSOC IATES 

{.*... ,, ..»it.l) urea:: street 

So.: :i :o, Washington 98108 

fdu ' c inc. 

;.'.•> t i Snv.hnr:, Penn. 

:.;.; <•;•;;,.•::(• FUTURES , INC. 



ERCx\-NE 

1990 Union Lake Road 

Union Lake, Michigan 48085 

FOLLET EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
1010 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, 111. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC/PROJECT LIFE 
Instructional Industries, Inc. 
Executive Park 

Balls ton La^e, New York 12019 
IDEAL 

L.L. Weans Co., Inc. 
33 Seabro Avenue 
Aroityville, New York 11701 

JAM HANDY SCHOOL SERVICES 
c/o Scott Educational Division 
Customer Service Department 
Hoivoke, Mass. 01040 

KNOWLEDGE AID 

8220 North Austin Avenue 

Morton Grove, Illinois 60653 

LEARNING RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 

1501 Broadway 

New York, New York 

MAFEX ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Ill Barron Ave., Box 518 
Johnstown, PA. 15906 

MCGRAW-HILL/EARLY LEARNING 
Paoli, PA. 19301 

MIDWEST REGIONAL MEDIA CENTER 

FOR THE DEAF 
Nebraska Hall 426 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

MILLER-BRADY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

342 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 



i:' \-.\ :;: «:! i *;.\!. muiua 
n-.: :;:!? for thk nnAr 

.v-l t-r *! , Massachusetts 

r:u:sro-; corporation 

71 3 th Avenue 

Nvw York, Now York 10003 

s<;n::.n: research associates 

lr) '...'isL Kric Street 
i.iiicM.-o, Illinois 60611 

:i \/.'- t : FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
; . .liwrsoy Parkway 
• '!■;»..••«», Ill inois 60614 

.:/.<:• fno rhsovrces corp. 

1 'u 1 5; ton Street 

>:.ts.s. 02116 

j.^l!-. v: AC.Y CLINIC 
^ • <". w. • s t Acl anis B 1 vd • 
.; ..U-s, Calif. 90007 
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List of Inst rue t ions 

:UipI icat*- each transparency master by using a thermal copy machine, 
r insnarem *v marker mav be used on the reverse side of the transparency 
iv : or in certain sections. The diazo process may also be used to 
li.atr o.uli transparency master. 

"N 

At the bottom of each transparency master appears a number or nvimbers 
•■•r:hi aat i vith a letter. The number corresponds to a section of the 
:. \\w number in combination with the markings O.L. indicate the order 
:!.-.• lA'erl-iys. ihe number in combination with a letter or letters 
i- k ih.it :!usc individual masters should be joined together to form 
t r i-wparftK-y . 
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